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DBG  Plant  Sales; 

We  Want  Your  Input! 

Hundred  of  hours  of  staff  and  volunteer 
time  are  involved  in  putting  on  the  Gar¬ 
den’s  spring  and  fall  plant  sales.  You  may 
have  noticed  some  changes  this  year; 
more  plants,  especially  hard-to-find  var¬ 
ieties,  and  larger  quantities  of  the  most 
popular  species.  We  have  also  tried  to 
streamline  the  mechanics  of  the  sale: 
setting  up  an  express  checkout,  renting 
additional  carts,  providing  an  information 
center,  and  better  signage  and  instruc¬ 
tion  sheets. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  about  the 
Members’  Pre-Sale.  In  the  past,  this  has 
been  held  on  Friday  from  3:00  -  6:00  p.m. 
Would  you  find  it  more  convenient  to 
shop  on  Saturday  morning?  We  could 
have  the  Members'  Pre-Sale  from  8:00  - 
9:00  a.m.  on  Saturday,  giving  members 
an  hour  to  make  their  selections  before 
the  public  is  admitted  to  the  sale  area. 

We’d  like  to  hear  from  you.  Would  you 
prefer  that  we  continue  to  have  the 
Members’  Pre-Sale  on  Friday  afternoon 
or  should  we  change  it  to  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing?  Please  call  the  business  office 


(941-1225),  Monday  to  Friday  between 
8:00  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m.  and  tell  us  what 
you  think. 

Art  of  Chinese  Gardens: 
November  15  at  the  DBG 

The  art  of  traditional  Chinese  gardens 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  talk  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  1 5  at  7:00  p.m.  by  Yu 
Jumin,  landscape/gardening  editor  of 
Beijing’s  China  Daily. 

The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Asian 
Arts  Council  of  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum 
and  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  It  will 
be  held  in  Webster  Auditorium,  and  the 
public  is  invited  to  attend.  Light  refresh¬ 
ments  will  be  served. 

Formerly  the  editor  of  culture  features  at 
the  newspaper,  Yu  Jumin  is  also  a 
respected  writer  and  reviewer  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  painting,  design  and  pho¬ 
tography.  She  is  currently  a  visiting 
scholar-in-residence  at  Arizona  State 
University’s  Center  for  Asian  Studies. 


"Music  in  the  Garden' 

Sunday  morning  in  the  Garden  and 
music  —  and  while  you  are  enjoying  it, 
perhaps  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pastry. 

Music  in  the  Garden,  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  morning  concerts,  will  begin  on 
November  13  with  a  performance  by 
Ken  Mikells,  folk  instrumentalist,  singer 
and  storyteller.  The  music  will  start  at 
10:30  and  continue  until  noon. 

The  informal  musical  events  will  be  held 
on  the  patio  outside  Webster  Auditorium.  A 
continental  breakfast  buffet  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  those  who  wish  to  purchase  it. 


These  morning  concerts  will  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  introduce  friends  to  the 
Garden.  Please  join  us  for  a  unique  and 
delightful  musical  experience. 

“Music  in  the  Garden” 

Sunday,  November  13  Ken  Mikells 
Sunday,  November  27  Darcie  Deaville  & 

Matt  Cartsonis 
Sunday,  December  1 1  Stradivari  Strings 

There  is  no  additional  charge  for  the 
concerts  except  regular  Garden  admis¬ 
sion.  Members,  as  always,  are  admitted 
free. 
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"Noche  de  las  Luminarias”  is  one  of  the  most  popular  holiday  events  in  the  Valley.  Tickets  for 
Saturday,  December  3  sold  out  within  one  week  after  they  went  on  sale.  Members  can  still 
order  tickets  for  their  guests  for  the  Friday  night  members’  preview  by  calling  the  Garden  and 
charging  them  to  MasterCard  or  Visa  or  by  mail  using  the  reply  card  that  was  enclosed  with 
your  Lu  min  aria  invitation. 


The  Garden's 
Luminaria  Tradition 

The  custom  of  using  luminarias  is 
believed  to  have  developed  from  a  Span¬ 
ish  tradition.  Originally  they  were  used  to 
herald  a  time  of  joy,  of  special  brilliance, 
and  a  sign  to  show  the  way  of  welcome 
to  weary  travelers. 

Today,  luminarias  are  used  to  celebrate 
happy  events,  to  create  a  festive  mood, 
and  as  a  welcoming  light  in  the  night.  The 
word  luminaria  has  been  defined  as  a 
beautiful  light  or  a  sweet  light,  a  very 
special  light.  Our  Noche  de  las  Lumina¬ 
rias  at  the  Garden,  then,  is  the  “night  of 
the  soft  lights.” 

The  original  luminarias  were  probably 
mounds  of  soil  with  coarse  wax  poured 
over  them  and  a  wick  inserted  for  light¬ 
ing.  Later,  tin  cans  were  used  to  hold  the 
soil.  Today  we  use  a  brown  paper  lunch 
sack  with  the  top  turned  down,  filled  with 
about  a  half-pound  of  sand  and  a  votive 
candle. 

The  first  Desert  Botanical  Garden  lumi¬ 
naria  event  was  held  in  1977.  Rodney 
Engard,  the  Garden’s  director,  called  a 
meeting  to  find  a  way  to  raise  funds  to 
help  the  Garden  get  through  the  poorly 
attended  summer  months.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  Jan  Moats  and  Victor  Gass  (who 
are  still  with  the  Garden),  education 
director  Sherry  Couch,  grounds  superin¬ 
tendent  Russ  Haughey,  and  volunteer 
Lillian  Diven  brainstormed  with  Engard 
and  the  idea  for  a  luminaria  event  was 
born.  For  that  first  event,  700  luminarias 
were  lit,  the  tradition  of  home-baked 
cookies  was  begun,  and  more  than  600 
people  came  to  the  Garden. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  entertainment 
was  added,  more  trails  in  the  Garden 
were  lit,  and  Sammy  Saguaro  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  amuse  the  children.  The  event 
continued  to  grow  in  popularity  and  a 
second  night  was  added.  In  1986  so 


many  people  turned  out  that  it  was 
decided  to  control  the  sale  of  tickets  and 
limit  attendance  to  a  number  the  Garden 
could  prudently  and  comfortably  accom¬ 
modate.  That  same  year.  Friends  of  the 
Garden  took  on  the  responsibility  for  the 
event  as  a  major  fundraiser  for  the 
Garden. 

In  1 987,  three  days  were  scheduled  for 
sand  filling  parties.  Staff  and  volunteers 
worked  approximately  1 1 2  hours  mak¬ 
ing  6,000  luminarias.  It  took  five  hours  for 
15-20  people  to  set  them  out  along  the 
paths  and  on  the  roofs  of  the  building. 
Fifty  people  took  approximately  one-half 
hour  to  light  them.  Last  year,  650  dozen 
cookies  were  baked  (7,800  cookies)  and 
at  the  end  of  the  second  evening,  just 
one  plateful  remained!  The  cookie  goal 
for  1 988  is  833  dozen  (9,996  cookies). 


Preparations  for  Noche  de  las  Lumina¬ 
rias  now  span  a  six  to  seven  month 
planning  period  and  involve  well  over  a 
thousand  volunteer  hours  with  ongoing 
assistance  from  staff.  Proceeds  from  the 
1 987  event  helped  pay  for  the  signs  on 
the  new  Plants  and  People  exhibit  trail. 
The  funds  raised  through  Luminaria  '88 
will  be  donated  to  the  Garden  to  pur¬ 
chase  additional  signs  for  the  core  gar¬ 
den  that  will  be  comparable  in  quality 
with  the  Plants  and  People  signage. 
Friends  of  the  Garden  have  pledged 
$30,000  over  the  next  two  years  for  this 
important  project.  We  hope  all  of  you  will 
lend  your  support  to  ensure  that  Lumina¬ 
ria  ’88  is  indeed  a  financial  success. 

Pat  Ebbert 
Luminaria  Chairman 


Think  Spring  At  The  Garden 


We  may  not  be  able  to  predict  what  kind 
of  wildflower  bloom  the  desert  will  pro¬ 
duce  next  spring  because  there  are  so 
many  variables  involved  —  amount  and 
timing  of  winter  rains  and  temperature 
extremes,  to  name  just  two  —  but  we  can 
announce  unequivocally  that  the  1 989 
wildflower  display  at  the  Desert  Botani¬ 
cal  Garden  will  be  outstanding. 

All  of  our  existing  wildflower  beds  have 


been  prepared  and  reseeded  and  new 
display  areas  have  been  added.  Thanks 
to  the  collecting  trip  mentioned  in  this 
issue  and  a  donation  from  Wild  Seed, 
Inc.  several  new  varieties  of  Sonoran 
Desert  wildflowers  have  been  planted, 
many  for  the  first  time. 

Most  exciting  of  all,  DBG  staff  and  volun¬ 
teers  have  been  hard  at  work  these  past 
weeks  putting  in  some  3,000  penstemon 


plants.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Arid- 
Zone  Trees  and  Mountain  States 
Nursery,  who  donated  the  plants  and 
pitched  in  with  the  planting,  massive  dis¬ 
plays  of  penstemon  in  colors  ranging 
from  pale  pinks  to  vivid  reds  will  dazzle 
visitors,  challenge  photographers  and 
delight  hummingbirds  next  spring! 
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DBG  Wildflower 
Roundup 

A  group  of  horticulture  and  propagation 
aides  and  horticulture  department  staff 
members  traveled  to  southern  Arizona  in 
early  October  to  collect  seed  produced 
by  an  exceptionally  good  summer  wild¬ 
flower  bloom.  The  two-day  collecting  trip 
included  a  loop  west  of  Nogales,  through 
Arivaca  and  Ruby,  and  east  of  Nogales, 
passing  by  the  towns  of  Patagonia  and 
Sonoita.  Sycamore  Canyon,  west  of  Pena 
Blanca  Lake,  provided  a  cool,  quiet  oasis 
to  spend  the  night.  The  rolling,  grass- 
covered  hills  dotted  with  mesquites  and 
oaks  provided  a  scenic  backdrop  for 
gathering  seed.  And  the  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures  of  the  4,000  foot  elevation  were  a 
welcome  relief  from  Phoenix’s  heat. 

Mimosa  dysocarpa,  Ipomeaea  cristulata 
(star  glory).  Verbena  species  and  Zausch- 
neria  latifolia  (hummingbird  trumpet) 


DBG  Gets 

Conservation  Grants 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has 
received  funding  support  for  FLORUTIL, 
a  project  to  conserve  rare  useful  plants 
of  the  U.S./  Mexico  borderlands,  from  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  and  the  U.S.  National 
Park  Service.  For  the  next  three  years, 
this  research  effort  will  focus  in  and  near 
national  parks  and  biosphere  reserves  to 
develop  improved  techniques  for  con¬ 
serving  valuable  plant  resources  that  are 
currently  threatened  by  over-collection 
and  inapporpriate  land  management 
practices. 

The  FLORUTIL  Conservation  Project 
began  years  ago  with  initial  funding  from 
a  private  family  foundation  in  Tucson. 
The  Garden  envisioned  a  cross-cultural, 
bi-national  research  team  that  would 
develop  and  promote  plant  conservation 
alternatives  among  the  75  ethnic  groups 
and  tribes  living  in  states  on  both  sides  of 
the  U.S./Mexico  boundary.  These  indi¬ 
genous  communities  manage  some  36 
million  hectares  of  desert  and  mountain 
lands,  an  area  larger  than  all  the  national 
parks  and  nature  reserves  in  the  south¬ 
western  United  States.  Some  of  these 
tribes  have  deliberately  conserved  rare 
plants  for  centuries  because  they  were 
valued  as  foods,  medicines  or  in  rituals. 
For  many  years,  conservation  organiza¬ 
tions  neglected  Indian  lands  and  ignored 
native  knowledge  about  these  plants. 
The  FLORUTIL  Project  will  remedy  this 
oversight  by  including  native  people’s 


DBG  staff  members  and 
volunteers  had  a  success¬ 
ful  collecting  trip,  bring¬ 
ing  back  seed  from  an 
unusually  good  summer 
wildflower  bloom. 


were  among  the  plants  from  with  both 
seed  and  herbarium  vouchers  were 
taken. 

The  more  than  20  taxa  of  seed  collected 
will  help  increase  the  diversity  of  the 
Garden’s  wildflower  displays.  Additional 
seed  was  collected  from  some  plants  to 
offer  in  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden’s 


insights  in  the  conservation  and  manage¬ 
ment  planning  for  a  plant. 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  invited 
other  interested  researchers  to  partici¬ 
pate.  Donna  House,  a  Navajo  biologist 
who  joined  the  team  as  a  research 
associate,  consults  with  several  tribes 
on  their  endangered  plants.  Four  bota¬ 
nists  from  the  the  Ecological  Association 
of  Tamaulipas,  a  Mexican  conservation 
group,  are  also  collaborating  on  this  pro¬ 
ject.  This  group  undertakes  research  in  a 
tropical  biosphere  reserve  and  manages 
an  endangered  cactus  botanical  garden. 
FLORUTIL  collaborators  now  share  a 
computerized  database  on  rare  plants, 
their  uses,  and  causes  of  endangerment. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund  is  one  of  the 
most  prestigious  and  effective  conserva¬ 
tion  organizations  in  the  world.  With  their 
support,  the  FLORUTIL  team  will  con¬ 
duct  detailed  studies  of  a  dozen  threat¬ 
ened  plants  still  utilized  by  traditional 
peoples  who  live  adjacent  to  national 
parks  or  biosphere  reserves.  By  compar¬ 
ing  the  impact  of  traditional  and  com¬ 
mercial  harvesting  on  the  status  of  pro¬ 
tected,  unmanaged  populations  of  the 
same  rare  species,  the  group  can  offer 
guidelines  to  harvesters  and  park  rangers 
that  will  help  with  the  management  of 
these  plant  resources  for  the  future.  The 
studies  will  be  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus,  Big 
Bend,  Rancho  El  Cielo,  the  Pinacate  and 
the  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 

U.S.  National  Park  Service  support  will 
assist  with  studies  in  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument  in  Arizona  and  Big 


Index  Seminum,  a  seed  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  with  other  botanical  institutions. 

A  special  thanks  to  volunteers  Jean 
Cordts,  Lin  Culbert,  Ford  Doran,  Lloyd 
Lundquist,  Carl  Mohr,  Robert  “Hoke" 
Smith  and  Carolyn  Wong  for  their  help  in 
making  the  trip  a  success. 


Bend  National  Park  in  Texas.  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  researchers  Wendy 
Hodgson  and  Gary  Paul  Nabhan  will 
conduct  inventories  of  useful  plants  in 
these  two  areas,  then  gather  detailed 
information  on  those  that  are  threatened 
and  endangered.  As  part  of  a  pilot  pro¬ 
ject,  they  will  help  enter  this  ethnobotan- 
ical  and  conservation  information  into 
the  Park  Service  NPFLCRA  computer¬ 
ized  plant  inventory.  If  this  pilot  project  is 
successful,  native  use  and  management 
data  for  all  National  Parks  of  the  United 
States  will  be  entered  as  well. 

“Here  is  a  tangible  means  of  tracking 
the  rarest  plant  resources  we  have  in 
the  desert  southwest,’’  says  Gary  Paul 
Nabhan.  "Then  they  can  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  use  and  appreciation  of 
future  generations.  The  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  utilized  and  safeguarded 
these  plants  for  centuries  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  keeping  their  floral  heritage 
alive.’’ 

“A  significant  benefit  of  our  research 
design  is  the  collaboration  between 
Indian,  Mexican  and  Anglo-American 
scientists,”  Nabhan  added.  “We  have  a 
lot  to  learn  from  one  another.” 

Preliminary  results  have  already  been 
presented  at  conferences  in  California, 
Kansas,  in  Santiago,  Chile,  and  in 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico.  The  FLORUTIL 
team  will  soon  presenttheirfindings  at  a 
symposium  on  the  Pinacate  Desert  pro¬ 
tected  area  convened  by  the  Governor 
of  Sonora,  and  at  the  third  Chihuahuan 
Desert  symposium  in  Alpine,  Texas. 
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The  desert  oasis  habitat  includes 
some  of  the  most  useful  plants  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert.  It  also  supports 
a  population  of  endangered  desert 
pupfish  and  Gila  topminnows. 


The  Making  of 
an  Exhibit 

by  Ruth  Greenhouse 


In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  continue 
the  story  of  the  creation  of  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  which 
opened  to  the  public  March  19,  1988. 
Last  time,  we  discussed  the  planning 
and  funding  of  the  exhibit  and  its  design. 
This  issue  describes  the  creation  of  the 
habitats. 

In  our  three-acre  exhibit,  a  one-third  mile 
trail  winds  through  five  different  habitats 
that  are  common  in  the  Sonoran  Desert 
region.  Specific  areas  within  a  60  mile 
radius  of  Phoenix  were  used  as  models 
for  the  construction  of  the  desert  foot¬ 
hills,  desert  oasis,  mesquite  bosque, 
semidesert  grassland  and  chaparral. 

Desert  Habitat 

This  represents  the  saguaro/paloverde 
dominated  areas,  especially  the  Arizona 
Upland  and  Lower  Colorado  River  Valley 
regions.  Here  we  had  only  to  put  in  addi¬ 
tional  cacti  and  other  appropriate  plants 
to  enhance  the  existing  natural  desert 
landscape.  The  only  plants  that  were 
removed  from  this  habitat  were  the  ones 
that  were  in  what  is  now  the  path. 

Several  large,  nursery-grown  blue  palo- 
verde  trees  were  planted  along  the  north¬ 
ern  perimeter  of  the  exhibit  to  serve  as  a 
visual  barrier  to  the  service  road  and  the 
Australian  section.  Most  of  our  50  sagua- 
ros  were  salvaged  from  the  construction 
of  a  storm  drain  in  Mesa  and  a  road  in 
Buckeye.  The  rest  were  moved  from 
other  areas  of  the  trail  site  or  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Garden. 

The  saguaros  were  held  temporarily  in  a 
trench  in  the  exhibit  area  and  then 


moved  by  crane  to  their  present  loca¬ 
tions  in  November  of  1 986.  We  had  to 
use  giant  augers,  ram  hoes  and  back 
hoes  to  excavate  the  narrow,  deep  holes 
required  for  planting  these  cacti.  Most  of 
the  other  plants  added  to  the  exhibit 
were  salvaged  from  construction  sites 
and  a  few  were  obtained  from  nurseries. 

Desert  Oasis 

This  represents  the  wetlands  that  are 
found  near  perennial  streams  and  springs 
in  the  lower  elevations  of  the  Sonoran 
Desert.  This  area  on  the  trail  might 
represent  an  oxbow  in  a  stream  where 
the  water  slows  down  enough  to  support 
marshland  plants  and  animals. 

After  this  part  of  the  site  was  excavated, 
shelves  or  pads  were  built  to  create 
.  areas  for  planting  the  marsh  plants.  A 
pump  and  circulating  system  were  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  whole  area  was  covered 
with  a  poly-vinyl  liner,  chickenwire  and  a 
layer  of  shotcrete.  A  natural  look  was 
achieved  by  the  careful  placement  of 
river  rocks  into  the  shotcrete  and  the 
addition  of  gravel,  river  muck,  branches 
and  roots. 

The  pond  is  designed  to  serve  as  an 
oasis  and  as  a  reservoir  for  irrigating  the 
plants  in  the  rest  of  the  exhibit.  When  the 
Garden  gets  a  new  water  line  in  the 
spring  of  1 989  there  should  be  enough 
pressure  to  water  the  exhibit  without 
pumping  water  from  the  pond. 

The  plants  in  this  habitat  have  a  diversity 
of  origins  as  do  most  of  the  plants  in  the 
exhibit.  We  collected  and  rooted  willow 


cuttings  in  the  winter  of  1 986  from  Lake 
Pleasant  and  the  Salt  River  Project 
grounds  and  planted  them  the  following 
spring.  Cattail  from  the  Gila  River  and 
bullrush  from  Lake  Pleasant  were  also 
planted  then,  and  by  October  they  had 
almost  filled  in  their  space.  Fremont  cot¬ 
tonwood  trees,  velvet  and  screwbean 
mesquite  trees,  seepwillow,  desert  broom 
and  saltbushes  were  also  planted.  Arrow- 
weed  planted  in  the  fall  of  1 987  failed  to 
survive,  but  responded  much  better  when 
planted  in  the  warmer  months  of  spring 
1 988.  Four  transplants  of  yerba  mansa, 
an  important  medicinal  plant  collected 
from  Quitobaquito,  a  natural,  spring-fed 
reservoir  in  southwestern  Arizona,  were 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1988  and  are 
spreading  rapidly.  We  are  finding  that 
other  desirable  plants  such  as  sunflow¬ 
ers  and  saltbushes  are  coming  up  on 
their  own  in  this  habitat. 

In  November  1987  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  introduced  50  desert 
pupfish  and  50  Gila  topminnows  into  the 
oasis  habitat.  These  endangered  native 
fish  were  flown  in  from  Dexter  National 
Fish  Hatchery  in  New  Mexico.  A  wide 
assortment  of  birds  can  be  observed  in 
the  exhibit,  helping  to  complete  the  wild¬ 
life  found  there. 

Mesquite  bosque 

Mesquite  bosques  reach  their  greatest 
development  near  perennial  desert 
streams  or  where  the  water  table  is  high, 
so  they  were  much  more  common  a 
century  ago  than  they  are  today.  The  few 
(continued  on  page  5) 
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(continued  from  page  4) 

native  mesquite  trees  that  were  already 
present  in  the  exhibit  site  must  have 
found  rare  fissures  and  pockets  of  soil  in 
this  area  which  is  otherwise  solid  granite. 
We  used  a  huge  D-9  bulldozer  with  a 
ripper  tooth  to  soften  the  ground  before 
back  hoes  could  excavate  the  large  pits 
needed  to  plant  26  mature  mesquite 
trees,  some  in  boxes  as  large  as  5  ft. 
square,  and  several  smaller,  nursery- 
grown  mesquites.  The  mature  trees,  sal¬ 
vaged  from  property  in  north  Scottsdale, 
had  to  be  moved  on  a  flatbed  truck  at 
1 :00  a.m.  to  avoid  daytime  traffic.  The 
trees  were  salvaged  in  the  spring  of  1 986 
and  planted  that  fall. 

To  naturalize  the  floor  of  the  bosque, 
transplants  of  knot  grass  were  put  in. 
These  were  collected  south  of  Casa 
Grande  in  April  of  1 987.  This  grass  looks 
somewhat  like  bermuda  grass,  and  like 
bermuda,  it  spreads  by  rhizomes.  How¬ 
ever,  knot  grass  is  a  native  grass  that  is 
commonly  found  growing  in  mesquite 
bosques,  especially  in  rock-free  soil.  Our 
goal  is  to  have  a  carpet  of  grass  in  this 
part  of  the  exhibit,  but  for  now  there  are 
only  patches  and  we  have  fenced  the 
area  to  protect  it  from  rabbits.  The  fences 
will  come  down  when  the  grasses  spread 
and  become  established. 

Semidesert  Grassland 

Areas  like  this  occur  at  the  margins  of 
the  Sonoran  Desert  to  the  east  and  north. 
To  create  this  habitat,  we  first  prepared 
the  ground  by  ripping  it  with  a  bulldozer 
and  working  in  soil  amendments.  Fifteen 
large  soaptree  yuccas,  salvaged  from 
north  of  Carefree,  were  planted  here  as 

Luminaria  Greeting 
Cards  For  Sale  at 
the  Gift  Shop 

Light  up  the  holiday  season,  is  the 
greeting  inside  our  very  first  DBG  holiday 
greeting  card.  The  front  of  the  card 
features  the  beautiful  color  reproduction 
that  appeared  on  your  Luminaria  invita¬ 
tion:  “Noche  de  las  Luminarias,”  by 
artist  Su  Douglas. 

Su  created  the  painting  of  the  Garden 
lit  by  the  glow  of  luminarias  especially 
for  these  cards.  The  original  painting 
has  been  donated  to  the  Garden  and  is 
now  part  of  our  permanent  collection. 

Cards  are  available  in  the  gift  shop. 
Packages  of  10  cards  and  envelopes 
sell  for  $8.00. 


were  dozens  of  one-gallon  bunch 
grasses  grown  by  our  propagation 
department. 

This  habitat  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  get  established  because  our  native 
populations  of  birds,  mice  and  rabbits 
(especially  the  rabbits)  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  delicious  seed  and  grasses 
which  they  thought  we  had  planted  just 
for  them! 

We  had  to  sow  the  carefully  prepared 
mix  of  grasses  and  wildflowers  twice  — 
once  in  April  1 987  and  again  in  October. 
The  germination  response  to  our  first 
seeding  was  adequate  but  the  seedlings 
did  not  do  well,  due  to  salt  damage,  high 
temperatures  and  predation  by  thirsty, 
hungry  desert  animals.  The  fall  seeding 
resulted  in  abundant,  healthy  seedlings 
which  we  protected  with  fencing.  We 
look  forward  to  the  day  that  we  can  take 
down  the  fences  and  extend  the  perime¬ 
ters  of  the  semidesert  grassland  habitat. 

Chaparral 

These  semiarid  habitats  borderthe  Son¬ 
oran  desert  mainly  to  the  north  at  eleva¬ 
tions  between  3,500  and  6,000  feet.  The 


From  the  Director: 

Dear  Garden  Member: 

Several  weeks  ago  I  ran  into  a  prominent 
local  landscape  architect  in  the  Garden. 
He  was  photographing  desert  trees  and 
the  shade  that  the  tree  canopies  cast 
beneath  them.  A  municipal  client  of  his 
did  not  believe  that  desert  trees,  such  as 
the  mesquite  and  paloverde,  were  appro¬ 
priate  for  an  urban  streetscape  because, 
as  the  client  believed,  "they  don’t  give 
enough  shade.” 

This  is  a  startling  oontention  to  those  of 
us  who  know  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  and  who  frequently  enjoy  the  broad 
shade  of  its  various  desert  trees.  That 
this  belief  exists  probably  shouldn’t  come 
as  a  surprise  to  me.  There  are  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  myths  about  desert 
plants  and  their  functional  and  aesthetic 
qualities. 

As  I  look  out  of  my  office  window  into 
the  core  Garden  I  see  a  scene  of 
almost  paralleled  beauty  within  the  city 
of  Phoenix.  It  is  especially  pleasant  on 
this  late  autumn  afternoon  as  the  golden 
red  light  reflects  off  the  tall  cardon  cacti 
and  the  setting  sun  casts  a  pink  glow  on 
the  adobe  walls  of  Webster  Auditorium. 
Before  me  is  a  lush  array  of  desert  plants. 


chapparal  habitat  represents  the  desert 
edge,  where  tough,  shrubby  chaparral 
vegetation  mixes  with  cacti  and  other 
succulents.  Most  of  the  plants  for  this 
habitat  were  salvaged.  Forty  large  shrubs 
and  trees,  including  one-seed  junipers, 
shrub  live  oaks,  sumacs,  desert  ceano- 
thus,  and  banana  yuccas  were  salvaged 
from  areas  south  of  Payson  and  north  of 
Carefree.  Agaves,  sotol  and  small  cacti 
were  also  salvaged  and  other  plants 
such  as  jojoba,  one-gallon  junipers  and 
turpentine  brush  were  obtained  from 
nurseries.  The  turpentine  brush  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  reseed  itself  and  we  are  hopeful 
that  it  will  eventually  form  a  natural¬ 
looking  “understory”  for  this  area. 

To  create  some  shade  in  this  otherwise 
exposed  area  we  cut  into  the  north¬ 
facing  slope,  reinforced  the  bank  with  a 
retaining  wall,  and  planted  two  of  our 
largest  junipers  on  top.  When  one  of  the 
junipers  died,  we  planted  an  aggressive 
native  vine,  Arizona  possum-grape, 
under  it.  We  hope  that  the  vine  will  cover 
the  dead  tree  (as  it  has  done  elsewhere 
in  the  Garden)  and  provide  shade  for  that 
area. 


The  view  never  becomes  old  to  me.  It 
changes  hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  sea¬ 
son  by  season.  As  I  enjoy  my  daily  expe¬ 
rience  with  these  desert  plants,  I  am 
puzzled  by  the  resistance  I  so  often 
encounter  in  the  community  to  the  use  of 
these  plants  in  landscaping.  Why  do  so 
many  people  assume  they  will  dislike  the 
plants  so  vividly  presented  here?  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  come  to  believe  the  myth 
of  the  empty,  barren  desert.  Or  maybe 
not  enough  of  them  have  had  a  chance 
to  experience  the  Desert  Botanical  Gar¬ 
den  and  enjoy  the  daily  and  seasonal 
displays  of  light,  shadow,  shape  and 
color  that  the  Garden  offers. 

Our  city  needs  more  citizens  who  have 
seen  and  enjoyed  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  and  learned  the  enormous 
potential  for  beauty  and  wholeness  that 
the  Garden’s  desert  plants  offer  to  our 
community. 

Help  us  in  our  mission  —  visit  the 
Garden  often,  bring  an  unitiated  friend  — 
and  sit  under  a  shady  desert  tree. 

Robert  G.  Breunig 

Executive  Director 
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Annual  Giving 

Our  Garden  —  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  —  is  growing,  a  lot!  The  growth 
is  not  just  in  the  size  of  the  plants  but 
also  in  the  size  of  the  collection.  The 
education  and  research  departments 
are  growing  too! 

In  order  to  maintain  the  quality  of  display 
and  programming  that  is  important  to 
you  —  our  members  —  and  to  all  the 
Garden’s  visitors,  we  conduct  an  annual 
giving  campaign. 

This  fiscal  year’s  campaign  will  take 
place  in  January  1989.  The  Garden 
would  like  to  be  your  first  gift  in  1 989,  in 
celebration  of  the  Garden’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary  in  February  1 989. 

Realizing  that  some  of  our  members 
might  want  to  make  their  gift  in  this  tax 
year,  we  are  inviting  you  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  Send  your  check  to:  Annual  Giving, 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1 201  N.  Galvin 
Parkway,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85008. 

Please  respond  to  the  Annual  Campaign 
—  your  gift  will  make  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Garden’s  ability  to  provide 
the  high  quality  you  expect.  Thank  you 
for  your  support. 

•  •  •  • 

Our  appreciation  to  the  Marshall  Fund 
of  Arizona  for  their  special  support  of 
our  research  programs.  Their  challenge 
grant  allows  for  the  reintroduction  of 
endangered  native  plant  species  into 
safe  sites. 

•  •  •  • 

For  information  regarding  the  Garden’s 
Corporate  Support  Program  —  The 
Desert  Council  —  contact  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Office:  941  -1 225. 


The  Gift  That 
Keeps  on  Giving 

The  gift  of  a  Garden  Membership  is  a  gift 
that  lasts  all  year  and  keeps  on  giving. 
Through  gift  shop,  plant  sale,  and  class 
discounts,  as  well  as  guest  passes  and 
free  admission,  the  receiver  keeps 
receiving.  Give  a  membership  for  the 
holidays.  Remember  the  people  who 
make  your  life  easier  with  this  special 
thank  you.  Use  the  coupon  at  the  right  to 
order  your  gift  memberships. 


Not  to  be  Forgotten 

A  little  over  a  decade  ago,  the  Garden  had  a  “life”  membership  category. 

Fifty-one  people  are  today  life  members  of  the  Garden.  T wenty-four  percent  of 

them  live  outside  the  State  of  Arizona. 

Each  quarter,  we  recognize  through  this  publication  all  our  new  and  renewed 

members,  yet  our  life  members  go  unrecognized.  Beginning  with  this  Saguaro- 

land  Bulletin,  we  will  recognize  these  individuals  once  a  year  for  their  continued 

interest  and  support  of  the  Garden.  We  thank  them  for  caring. 

Acme  Pest  Control  Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry  Hale 

Mrs.  Robert  Aste 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Hutton 

Ms.  Mary  Bailey 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Denison  Kitchel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Bauer 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Louis  Kossuth 

Mr.  Sherman  Beahm 

Mr.  Orme  Lewis 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  E.  Blakley 

Mr.  Lyle  Linch 

Mrs.  Dale  Bumstead 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Peter  Louchheim 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  Burrall 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Donald  Mallory 

Mrs.  James  Cahill 

Mrs.  Robert  May 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Dean  Coffman 

Mr.  Roderick  McGill 

Mrs.  Bruce  Crane 

Mrs.  Lillian  Mieg 

Mrs.  James  Cahill 

Mr.  Howard  Mold 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Brooks  Darlington 

Mrs.  Brent  Mott 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Warner  Dodd 

Mr.  Heinz  Mueller 

Mr.  Arthur  Earle 

Mrs.  L.  Mullineaux 

Mrs.  W.  Earle 

Mrs.  B.  Platt 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  Edwards 

Mrs.  Arthur  Spiegel 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  Elwinger 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Lewis  Steichman 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Frank  Feffer 

Mrs.  Marie  Steiger 

Mrs.  Robert  Foley 

Mr.  Paul  Thoma 

Ms.  Ann  Forsman 

Mr.  Henry  Triesler 

Ms.  Helen  Friedrichs 

Mr.  Murray  Walker 

Mrs.  Carl  Frische 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Weber 

Mr.  Ronald  Gass 

Mrs.  P.  Willemsen 

Mrs.  Lake  Gill 

Mr.  Emil  Zivney 

Ms.  P.  Glenn 

r 

I  I  wish  to  send  a  gift  membership  to: 

I  Name  _ 

I  Address _ 

1^  City _ State  _ Zip _ 

I  This  is  a  gift  from: 

j  Name  _ 

I  Address _ 

1  City _ State  _ Zip _ 

1  Please  indicate  where  gift  membership 
I  should  be  sent: 

I  To  me _ To  recipient _ 

1  Reason  for  gift: 

I _ Happy  Holidays _ Happy  New  Year 

I _ Happy  Birthday _ Happy  Anniversary 

1 _ New  Home _ Other  (please  indicate 

1  occasion): 


Level  of  membership  selected: 


$ 

25 

Individual 

$ 

35 

Family 

$ 

50 

Contributing 

$ 

100 

Agave  Century  Club 

$1000 

Saguaro  Society 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $  _ 

Please  charge  my: 

_ Visa  _ MasterCard 

Card  # _ 

Exp.  Date: _ 
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Cardholder  Signature 


Desert  Botanical  Gardens  Members  —  New  and  Renewals 

June,  July,  August,  1988 


Saguaro  Society 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Alpert 
Mr.  John  R.  Augustine 
Mr.  Roger  Davis 
M/M  Fred  Eldean 
Mr.  Steven  S.  Robson 
Mrs.  George  Ullman 

Agave  Century  Club 
Major  Supporters 

Mrs.  Ruth  D.  Mathews 
M/M  Harry  A.  Papp 

Agave  Century  Club 

M/M  John  G.  Bartol 
Mr.  Dennis  Christensen 
M/M  John  Cotton 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Dixon 
Mr.  Nicholas  Dmytryszyn 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Eigenmann 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
Mr.  Darryl  McConaghie 
Mrs.  Edward  Rowley 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Shanahan,  Jr. 

D/M  C.  M.  Sheldon 
Ms.  Nan  Steiner 
M/M  Dave  Wright 

Contributing 

Mrs.  Mary  Jo  Aber 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Adder 

M/M  Harry  T.  Allen 

Ms.  Nella  Anderson 

D/M  Robert  A.  Comp 

M/M  Raymond  Eareckson 

M/M  Rodney  Engelen 

Mr.  G.  Farin 

Ms.  Marcia  E.  Francis 

Dr.  Marilyn  Geninatti 

Mr.  D.  Hansford 

Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Henry 

M/M  Richard  Jaquay 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Jones 

M/M  Lester  Layton 

Ms.  Kay  Martens 

D/M  J.  Russell  Nelson 

M/M  Harold  Noren 

M/M  Charles  L.  Redman 

Mr.  Nello  Rossi 

Ms.  Jane  L.  Sanford 

M/M  Ken  Schachter 

Ms.  Betty  M.  Schilling 

Ms.  K.  Schumacher 

Ms.  Maire  Simington 

Mr.  Mark  Soden 

Dr.  George  E.  Stavros 

D/M  Theodore  J.  Tarby 

Mr.  Ted  Tawshunsky 

Mr.  Glenn  C.  Taylor 

Ms.  Florence  Umphrey 

Ms.  Carole  Whittaker 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Williams  &  Family 


General  Members 

M/M  Vasant  Abhyanker 
M/M  Ray  W.  Ahrens 
M/M  William  P.  Allen 
Mr.  Ken  Allison  Family 
Ms.  Katherine  Ames 
Ms.  Linda  A.  Amos 
M/M  Gregg  R.  Amundson 
Ms.  Ann  G.  Andersen 
Ms.  Kim  Baalman 
Ms.  Belinda  C.  Barkan 
Ms.  Anne  Beauchamp 
Mr.  W.  O.  Beck 
Mr.  David  C.  Beers 
Mr.  Gerald  Benford 
M/M  Russell  T.  Bennett 
Ms.  Ellen  Berryman 
Ms.  D.  Biblarz 
Mrs.  Lynne  B.  Bieschke 
D/M  C.  R.  Bignall 
Ms.  Nancy  Blackledge 
Mr.  Morey  A.  Blinder 
Ms.  Joan  N.  Bluestone 
Ms.  Julie  Borgmeier 
M/M  Wayne  W.  Botkin 
Dr.  Jackie  Boswell 
Mr.  William  Brackett 
M/M  J.  G.  Bradley 
M/M  Larry  Branum 
Ms.  Florence  Breen 
Ms.  Heidi  Mae  Brich 
Ms.  Donna  M.  Brower 
Ms.  Carol  Brown 
Ms.  Claudia  G.  Brown 
Ms.  Janet  E.  Brown 
Ms.  Linda  M.  Brown 
Ms.  Jeannette  Brush 
Ms.  Patricia  Bryant 
M/M  Dale  M.  Buckingham 
Mrs.  Margaret  Buckles 
Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Burbridge 
Mrs.  William  Burgy 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Buscher 
M/M  John  C.  Cacheris 
Mrs.  Phillip  Carter 
Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Castro 
Ms.  Jody  Cattell 
Ms.  Carolyn  Chard 
Mrs.  Jeanneane  Cohen 
Ms.  Patricia  L.  Corbin 
Ms.  Betty  E.  Cross 
M/M  Douglas  E.  Davis 
Ms.  Jeanne  DeAngelis 
Ms.  Mary  G.  Denham 
Ms.  Marcy  Diaz 
M/M  Liscum  Diven 
Mr.  Paul  Dobson 
M/M  David  L.  Donahoe 
Mr.  James  Donohue 
Mrs.  Virginia  W.  Dotson 
M/M  John  C.  Douglas 
M/M  Bob  R.  Drain 


Ms.  Lori  Earle-Manista 

Ms.  Elizabeth  E.  Eaton 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Eberhardt 

Ms.  Marie  G.  Edlund 

Ms.  Bety  Eglyn 

Mr.  Werner  Ehlenberger 

Ms.  Judith  T.  Eisenberg 

Miss  Emily  Elliott 

Ms.  Suzanne  S.  Erickson 

Ms.  Kim  Evarts 

Ms.  Ethel  Farr 

Mr.  H.  R.  Fenstermacher 

M/M  Helmut  Fiedler 

Ms.  Sylvia  E.  Forte 

Ms.  Anna  M.  Genasci 

M/M  Boyd  George 

Mr.  Grant  J.  Gibson 

D/M  Alfred  Golden 

Ms.  S.  Golwalkar 

M/M  John  Graham 

Mr.  William  K.  Green 

Ms.  Sarah  Greenman 

Mr.  John  B.  Hales 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Hallowell 

Ms.  Ruth  Halseth 

James  Tracy  Harold,  M.D.,  PC. 

Ms.  Bonnie  Harrington 

Mr.  H.  Darrell  Harris 

Ms.  Sue  Harris 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Harvatine 

Ms.  G.  S.  Hay 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Helble 

Mr.  John  Helm 

Ms.  Martha  Y.  Hendricks 

Ms.  Dawn  Hendry 

Mr.  Herman  O.  Hertenstein 

Ms.  Muriel  Hertzfeld 

Ms.  Mary  Margaret  Hierholzer 

Mr.  Graham  A.  Hill 

Ms.  Caroline  E.  Holder 

M/M  Arthur  W.  Holt 

M/M  Steven  P.  Hoppe 

M/M  Elliot  Horne 

Ms.  Kate  Hosier 

Mr.  Paul  E.  Howey 

M/M  Robert  J.  Hubbard 

Mr.  Alan  Huggins 

Ms.  Judy  Hull 

Ms.  Virginia  R.  Huntington 

M/M  Gary  Irish 

Mr.  Steve  James 

Mr.  Alan  H.  Jencks  &  Family 

Ms.  Margaret  M.  Jerome 

Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Johnson 

Mr.  Loyal  H.  Jones 

Ms.  Cynthia  L.  Kalsic 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Kaspar 

Ms.  Patricia  D.  Kehoe 

Mr.  Bill  Kendall 

Ms.  Maria  F.  Kendall 

M/M  Jim  Kerr 

Mrs.  John  W.  Kieckhefer 
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General  Members  (continued) 

Mr.  B.  E.  Kilgariff 
M/M  Christopher  T.  Kilian 
Mr.  Ron  Kindrick 
Ms.  Ruth  Kishbaugh 
Mr.  Kroenlein 
Mrs.  Georgia  Lake 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Lamay 
M/M  Dan  Langmade 
Ms.  Margaret  J.  Larose 
M/M  R.  J.  Leander 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Lee 
Ms.  Cheri  Levenson 
Mr.  Donald  C.  Logan 
M/M  William  P.  Lohden 
Ms.  Helen  W.  Longstreth 
Mr.  Earl  M.  Lowenstein 
Mrs.  Raimonde  Manch 
Mr.  Mike  Mangham 
M/M  Larry  B.  Marton 
Drs.  Glenn  &  Tracy  Marvelle 
Ms.  Kathleen  S.  Matt 
M/M  Charles  H.  Maxwell 
M/M  Glen  McCroskey 
Ms.  Paula  McCullough 
M/M  Irvin  K.  McDonald 
Ms.  Lori  McGuire 
M/M  Darel  D.  McIntyre 
Ms.  Estelle  McLeod 
Mrs.  Patricia  Medek 
M/M  Adolph  Mikac 
Ms.  Charlotte  R.  Miller 
Mr.  Clint  Miller 
Mr.  Dan  Miller 
M/M  Steve  Miller 
Ms.  Wilda  C.  Miller 
Dr.  Lawrence  Mitich 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Mitich 
Ms.  Dorothy  J.  Moor 
M/M  Earle  A.  Moore 
Ms.  Lilly  Moore 
Mr.  Michael  C.  Moore 
Mr.  Jay  Morrison 
Mr.  Joseph  V.  Moyer 


Mrs.  Jeannine  Moyle 

M/M  Robert  L.  Mueller 

The  Murphys 

Mr.  Clemence  Newcomb 

Mw.  William  D.  Newcomb 

Ms.  Jean  M.  Nielsen 

Ms.  Ruth  Anne  Norris 

M/M  G.  W.  North 

Ms.  Helen  O’Brien 

M/M  Kenneth  R.  O’Neal 

Mrs.  Norman  Olson 

Mr.  Richard  O.  Olson 

Ms.  Fran  Orban 

Ms.  Dorothy  F.  Orr 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Oxford 

Ms.  Diana  Pardue 

Ms.  Shirley  Passell 

Ms.  Phyllis  Patterson 

Ms.  Kathryn  E.  Pedrick 

Ms.  Ruth  Pegelow 

Mrs.  Sharyn  T.  Pennington 

Ms.  Gertrude  Peterson 

Ms.  Mary  S.  Peterson 

Ms.  Maxine  Pete'rson 

Mr.  Dennis  J.  Phinney 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Phipps 

M/M  Peter  Piatkowski 

Dr.  D.  J.  Pinkava 

M/M  Verne  Pladsen 

Mr.  John  H.  Plump 

M/M  Robert  Praker 

M/M  Robert  B.  Price 

M/M  Garold  Rait 

M/M  Daniel  P.  Raymond 

Mr.  Bryan  Reed 

Ms.  Betty  L.  Restive 

Mr.  Jim  Richter 

Ms.  Jane  A.  Rider 

Sr.  Fernado  Riviere  De  Caralt 

Mr.  Jim  D.  Robinson 
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The  remarks  of  Gertrude  Webster,  tor  whom  Webster  Auditorium  was  named,  are  as  timely  and  appropriate 
today  as  they  were  when  she  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the  Garden  on  February  12,  1 939: 

"There  are  botanical  gardens  all  over  the  world,  but  nowhere  a  garden  concentrating  on  arid  and  semiarid 
plant  life,  and  never  has  there  been  such  an  interest  as  at  present  in  the  cactus  family  and  desert  plants." 

"Our  purpose  is  threefold.  We  wish  to  conserve  our  Anzuna  desert  flora,  fast  being  destroyed.  We  wish  to 
establish  scientific  plantings  for  students  and  botanists  We  wish  to  make  a  compelling  attraction  for  visitors. " 


From  the  Director 

Dear  Member: 

On  February  1 2, 1 989  the  Desert  Botan¬ 
ical  Garden  will  celebrate  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  dedication  in  Papago  Park. 
This  fifty  year  milestone  has  prompted  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  our  history  by 
members  of  the  staff  and  volunteers  at 
the  Garden. 

Over  the  past  several  months  many  of 
the  old  photographs  of  the  early  years  at 
the  Garden  have  been  brought  out  and 
examined.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  evident  in  looking  at  these  old 
photos  is  the  development  and  growth  of 
the  plant  collection  since  1939. 

The  slope  upon  which  Webster  Audito¬ 
rium  rests  appears  almost  bare  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  view  today.  In  that  first 
year,  Dr.  George  Lindsay,  our  first  direc¬ 
tor,  collected  and  planted  many  of  the 
specimens  from  Baja  California  which 
can  still  be  seen  on  display  just  north  of 
the  Auditorium.  Several  years  ago.  Dr. 
Lindsay  and  I  walked  by  this  section  of 
the  Garden  as  he  recalled  bringing  the 
cardon  cactus  specimens  [Pachycereus 


piinglei)  up  from  Baja  California  in  a 
container  “the  size  of  a  refrigerator  box,” 
and  planting  them  there.  How  small 
Itiese  specimens  look  in  those  early 
()t  lotographs!  Today,  they  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  impressive  of  all  the 
Garden’s  collections. 

This  perspective  serves  as  a  reminder  to 
us  that  what  we  plant  today  can  be  with 
us  for  many  years  to  come.  To  ensure 
the  future  beauty,  health  and  diversity  of 
this  unique  collection  of  desert  plants, 
we  must  plan  and  plant  carefully  and 
lovingly  so  that  we,  too,  can  pass  this 
desert  legacy  on  to  future  generations. 

In  2039,  in  an  era  when  more  plant 
species  are  lost  every  year,  the  world  will 
need  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  more 
ttian  ever  before.  As  we  celebrate  this 
major  anniversary,  let  us  plant  the  seeds 
for  the  next  one. 

Robert  G.  Breunig,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 
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Your  Gift  Can  Grow 

Does  your  company  have  a  matching 

office  to  inquire  if  the  Garden  is 

gift  program?  If  they  do,  your  gift  to  the 

eligible  under  their  guidelines  and  to 

Garden  could  be  worth  twice  as 

obtain  a  matching  gift  form.  If  your 

much.  The  following  list  of  companies 

company  is  not  listed  below,  but  has  a 

are  known  to  have  matching  gift  pro- 

matching  gift  program,  please  ask  if 

grams.  Check  with  your  company’s 

the  Garden  could  be  made  eligible 

personnel  or  community  relations 

under  its  program. 

Allied-Signal/Garrett 

JC  Penney  Company,  Inc. 

American  Express  Company 

K  MART  Corporation 

Arizona  Bank 

May  Stores  Foundation 

Arizona  Public  Service  (APS) 

(Goldwaters) 

AT  &  T 

MeraBank 

Brunswick  Corporation 

Mobil  Corporation 

Carter  Hawley  Hale  Stores 

Montgomery  Ward 

(Broadway  Southwest) 

Motorola  Foundation 

Chevron  USA,  Inc. 

Mountain  Bell  Foundation 

CIGNA  Corporation 

PPG  Industries  Foundation 

Citicorp 

PepsiCo,  Inc. 

Deluxe  Check  Printers 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Phoenix  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 

EXXON  Corporation 

Pitney  Bowes,  Inc. 

Federated  Department  Stores 

Ramada  Inns,  Inc. 

(Bullock’s  and  1.  Magnin) 

Safeco  Insurance  Co. 

GenRad 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Goodyear  Tire,  Co. 

Tandy/Radio  Shack 

GTE  Communications  Systems  Corp. 

Transamerica  Corp. 

Honeywell,  Inc. 

United  Parcel  Service  (UPS) 

IBM 

Valley  National  Bank 

Intel  Corporation 

Johnson  &  Higgins 

Westinghouse  Electric  Fund 

50th  Anniversary 
Family  Weekend 

To  share  our  50th  Anniversary  with  our 
members  and  friends  in  the  community, 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  planned 
a  two-day  celebration  on  Sunday  and 
Monday,  February  1 9  and  20  (President’s 
Weekend).  Activities  will  be  ongoing 
between  1 1  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

There  will  be  activities  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Garden  including 
special  things  for  children:  puppet  shows, 
mimes,  face-painting,  balloons  and 
appearances  by  Sammy  Saguaro. 

Each  child  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Desert  Detective  Activity  Sheet,  and 
there  will  be  prizes  for  everyone  who 
completes  the  Desert  Detective  puzzle. 

As  members  of  our  Garden  family  we 
hope  you  will  join  us  for  this  special 
weekend. 


New  IRS  Ruling 

In  a  ruling  issued  in  June  1 988,  the  IRS 
notified  non-profit  organizations  of  their 
responsibility  to  notify  members  and 
donors  of  the  amount  that  can  be  taken 
for  a  tax  deduction.  This  only  relates  to 
cash*  transactions.  A  deduction  cannot 
be  taken  for  benefits  received,  even  if  the 
individual  chooses  not  to  accept  the 
benefits. 

On  future  fund-raising  invitations,  the 
amount  of  the  tax  deduction  will  be 
noted.  For  membership  purposes,  please 
use  the  following  table: 


Membership 

Level 

Tax 

Deductible 

Amount 

Individual  $25 

$0 

Family  $35 

$0 

Contributing  $50 

$15 

Agave  Century 

Club  $100 

$55 

Saguaro  Society  $1000 

$900 

All  cash  donations  other  than  member¬ 
ship  aro  fully  tax  deductible. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  the  Gar¬ 
den’s  Development  Office,  941-1225. 

*Cash  includes  checks  and  Visa  and 
Mastercard  charges. 


Native  Plant  Society 
Seeks  New  Members 

You  are  invited  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Arizona  Native  Plant  Society.  This  is 
a  state-wide  organization  with  over  600 
members  in  six  local  chapters  (Prescott, 
Flagstaff,  Phoenix,  Oentral  Arizona,  Tuc¬ 
son  and  Yuma).  The  Society  is  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  state  of  Arizona  for 
its  leadership  in  promoting  better  appre¬ 
ciation  of  our  native  flora,  in  protecting 
and  preserving  these  plants,  and  in 
encouraging  their  use  for  landscaping 
and  improving  our  environment. 

The  Society  sponsors  chapter  meetings, 
field  trips,  workshops,  annual  meetings 
and  circulates  a  newsletter.  Local  chap¬ 
ters  meet  once  a  month.  The  Phoenix 
chapter  meets  on  the  second  Monday  of 
each  month  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden. 

For  further  information  contact  the 
Arizona  Native  Plant  Society,  P.  O.  Box 
41 206  Sun  Station,  Tucson,  AZ  8571 7. 


Tour  of  Valley  Gardens 

Saturday,  April  8 

Friends  of  the  Garden  are  busy  plan¬ 
ning  a  very  special  tour  of  several 
beautiful  private  gardens  on  Saturday, 
April  8.  This  year’s  event  will  be  a  bus 
tour  with  a  knowledgeable  guide  to 
give  visitors  background  information 
about  each  landscape  and  help  with 
plant  identification. 

A  Western-style  lunch  at  the  Garden  will 
conclude  the  event,  with  experts  on 
hand  to  answer  questions  and  offer 
assistance. 

Tickets  will  be  sold  in  advance  and  will 
be  available  in  March.  Details  will  be  in 
the  next  Calendar  of  Events,  or  you  can 
call  the  Garden  for  further  information. 

We  hope  you  will  join  us  for  this  delightful 
and  worthwhile  event!. 

Carol  Schatt  and  Charlene  Siler 
FRIENDS  Co-Chairmen 
Tour  of  Valley  Gardens 
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Simmondsia  chinensis:  the  common  name  jojoba  is  the  Spanish 
spelling  of  the  Papago/Pima  word  howhowai. 


Jojoba  . . . 

The  Desert  Whale 

by  Joan  K.  Warnke 

Note:  Joan  Warnke  is  a  new  Garden 
volunteer.  This  article  is  excerpted  from 
a  research  paper  she  wrote  as  part  of  the 
Docent  Core  Course. 

Just  as  apples,  automobiles  and  Social 
Security  are  indisputable  facts  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  to  a  growing  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  electorate  (Yuppies,  Muppies, 
Guppies  and  the  generic  brand  of  Just 
Plain  Folks)  the  environment  and  the 
ecological  well-being  of  our  planet  has 
reached  a  position  high  on  our  list  of 
priorities. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  a  crop  which 
will  save  the  whales,  vitalize  barren  des¬ 
erts,  improve  the  economic  base  of 
emerging  nations  and  give  us  all  flawless 
complexions  and  beautiful,  bouncing 
hair  is  a  plant  whose  time  has  come? 
Ancient  desert  dwellers  knew  about 
some  of  the  properties  of  the  jojoba 
(pronounced  ho-ho-buh),  a  plant  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  Sonoran  Desert.  Although 
the  jojoba  seeds,  bland  in  flavor,  were  not 
usually  eaten  except  as  an  emergency 
ration,  the  oily  exudate  from  the  crushed 
seeds  was  used  cosmetically  in  hair  and 
skin  products. 

In  modern  times,  the  uses  for  jojoba  oil 
and  its  white  crystalline,  hydrogenated 
wax  are  many  and  varied.  Because  of 
the  initial  pureness  and  lack  of  odor, 
jojoba  oil  resists  rancidity,  stores  well 
and  transports  easily.  It  is  bio-degrad¬ 
able,  non-toxic  and  has  a  predictable 
boiling  point.  Its  chemical  configuration, 
a  long,  straight,  chained  ester,  gives  it 
lubricating  qualities  equal  to  that  of 
sperm  whale  oil. 

Nearly  all  the  large  cosmetic  companies 
now  use  jojoba  oil  in  their  products.  In 
fact,  current  supply  does  not  meet  the 
demand.  The  automobile  industries,  too, 
find  many  uses  for  this  fine  lubricant, 
especially  in  transmissions  and  differen¬ 
tials.  In  an  industrialized  society,  the  uses 
for  a  high  grade  product  such  as  jojoba 
oil  are  countless. 

The  common  name  jojoba  is  the  Spanish 
spelling  of  the  Papago/Pima  word  forthe 
plant:  “hohowai.”  A  member  of  the 
Buxaciae  family,  jojoba’s  proper  scien¬ 
tific  name  is  Simmondsia  chinensis.  In 
nature,  it  grows  on  well-drained  slopes. 
Commercially,  it  is  grown  in  flat,  sandy 
areas.  The  root  systems  are  massive, 
and  tap  roots  can  extend  as  deep  as 
forty  feet.  The  shrub  is  multi-stemmed 


but  is  sometimes  trimmed  into  small 
tree-like  shapes  for  ease  of  harvesting 
and  weed  control.  The  plant’s  water 
requirements  seem  to  be  timed  to  avail¬ 
able  rainfall,  but  supplemental  irrigation 
makes  for  increased  budding  and 
quicker  maturity.  Jojoba  acreage  needs 
1  /3  to  1  /2  less  water  than  either  citrus  or 
cotton. 

There  are  about  300  seeds  to  a  pound, 
but  most  commercial  planting  of  jojoba  is 
done  from  cuttings.  Because  only  the 
female  plant  produces  seeds,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  sex  of  the  plant  can  only  be 
determined  at  maturity,  cuttings  are  the 
only  way  to  ensure  the  ideal  sexual  ratio 
of  1  : 5.  The  blossoms  are  inconspicuous 
and  have  no  odor.  Pollination  depends 
entirely  on  the  wind.  Weeds  appear  to  be 
more  of  a  problem  thatn  insects,  espe¬ 
cially  Bermuda  grass.  Because  the  ripe 
seeds  remain  on  the  bushes  for  several 
weeks  after  maturing,  the  harvesting 
season  is  flexible. 

The  development  of  efficient  machinery 
for  harvesting  and  oil  extraction  has 
been  more  difficult  than  anticipated,  and 
the  slow  growth  of  the  fledgling  plants 
(five  to  seven  years  or  more)  has  caused 


consternation  to  profit-oriented  investors 
and  venture  capitalists.  Of  the  400,000 
acres  originally  planted  in  this  area,  only 
about  half  are  still  in  production.  About 
one-third  of  the  original  companies  in 
Arizona  have  failed. 

Because  the  seeds  and  oil  store  well  and 
the  plants  can  grow  under  very  harsh 
conditions,  even  high  soil  salinity,  it  is 
envisioned  that  jojoba  could  be  a  cash 
crop  for  the  Australian  outback,  the 
African  Sahel,  and  the  Middle  East.  The 
distance  to  market,  wholesale  and  retail, 
would  not  be  a  problem.  The  crop  from 
the  Negev  in  Israel  is  currently  shipped 
to  San  Diego  for  processing. 

Will  the  jojoba  plant  save  the  whale?  Will 
jojoba  oil  pump  hard  currency  into  the 
economies  of  have-not  countries?  Will 
all  the  women  of  the  world  have  smooth, 
wrinkle-free  skin?  Will  our  cars  jojoba- 
hum  efficiently  down  the  interstates?  Will 
the  rocky  deserts  of  the  world  turn  green 
with  productive  jojoba  bushes? 

It  is  too  soon  to  judge  the  economic  and 
ecological  impact  of  the  jojoba  plant,  but 
perhaps,  sometime  soon,  the  excited  cry 
of  oil  seekers  around  the  world  will  be  . . . 

“THAR  SHE  GROWS!” 
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Rio  Grande  Trip: 

A  DBG  Study  Tour 

by  Wendy  Hodgson 


The  DBG  study  tour  was  a  53-mile  rafting  trip  through  some  of  the  most  magnificent  country 
in  the  world. 


The  first  study  tour  offered  by  the  Garden 
was  a  4V2  day  float  trip  on  the  Rio  Grande 
through  San  Vicente,  Hot  Springs  and 
Boquillas  Canyons.  The  group  included 
the  DBG’s  Gary  Nabhan  and  Wendy 
Hodgson^.Navajo  botanist  Donna  House, 
and  outdoor  enthusiasts  Tom  Wetteroth, 
Bruce  Cole,  Wayne  Chenevert  and 
Elaine  and  Bob  Wilson. 

Armed  with  plant  presses,  local  floras, 
ethnobotanical  notes,  useful  plant  lists 
and  fieldbooks  to  document  information 
gathered,  the  enthusiastic  group  set  out 
to  study  the  medicinal  and  food  plants  of 
the  Big  Bend  region  and  survey  the 
anthropogenic  floras  around  Mexican 
communities. 

The  information  will  be  used  for  the 
FLORUTIL  Conservation  Project,  funded 
in  part  through  the  World  Wildlife  Fund 
and  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
FLORUTIL  Team,  a  group  of  conserva¬ 
tion  biologists  and  ethnobotanists,  asses¬ 
ses  the  effects  of  traditional  harvesting 
and  land  management  on  rare  or  threat¬ 
ened  plants  within  and  around  five  bio¬ 
sphere  reserves  in  northern  Mexico  and 
the  U.S.  Southwest. 

Three  large  rafts  and  a  small  kayak 
provided  by  Far  Flung  Adventures  of 
Terlingua,  Texas,  put  in  at  Solis  to  begin  a 
53  mile  journey  through  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  country  in  the  world. 
Along  the  river  edge  we  found  vegetation 
very  similar  to  that  on  Arizona  river 
courses  including  the  dominant  exotics 
giant-reed  {Arundo  donax),  Bermuda 
grass  {Cynodon  dactylon),  and  seep- 
willow  {Baccharis  salicifolia). 

Higher  on  the  rocky  slopes  the  veg¬ 
etation  is  quite  different,  and  we  saw 
such  notables  as  sotol  {Dasylirion 
leiophyllum),  Thompson  yucca  {Yucca 
rostrata),  hedgehog  {Echinocereus 
stramineus),  creosote  bush  {Larrea 
tridentata),  ocotillo  {Fouquieria  splen- 
dens),  maguey  {Agave  lechuguilla), 
Texas  false-agave  {Hechtia  texensis), 
a  rarely  seen  prickly-pear  {Opuntia 
aureispina),  biznaga  cactus  {Echino- 
cactus  haematocactus)  with  its  brilliant 
red  spines,  and  the  attractive  Bardon’s 
eucnide  {Eucnide  bartonioides),  black¬ 
brush  acacia  {Acacia  rigidula),  Texas- 
sage  {Leucophyllus  spp.),  and  narrow- 
leaf  guaiacum  {Guaiacum  augustifoHum). 


As  we  rounded  a  bend,  the  limestone 
mesa  of  the  Sierra  del  Carmen  came  into 
view.  We  were  told  that  this  sierra  sup¬ 
ports  a  rich  flora,  with  raspberries  and 
columbines  occurring  at  8500-9000  feet. 
Gary  Nabhan  and  I  hope  to  return  for  a 
field/collecting  packtrip  up  the  Sierra  del 
Carmen  this  spring. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  river  guides 
practiced  careful,  low  impact  camping 
methods,  our  group  was  treated  each 
day  to  wonderful  meals  including  break¬ 
fasts  of  omelets  with  bacon,  and  deli¬ 
cious  lunches  and  dinners  featuring 
meat,  salads,  fresh  baked  biscuits  and 
cherry  cobbler.  In  addition  to  their  cul¬ 
inary  skills,  the  guides  are  also  very 
knowledgeable  about  the  flora,  fauna 
and  folklore  of  the  area. 

We  enjoyed  the  peaceful  tranquility  of 
the  river  and  the  spectacular  beauty  of 
the  Big  Bend  region.  Though  the  area  is 
a  popular  visitor  attraction,  its  flora  has 
been  inventoried  only  sporadically  and 
infrequently,  probably  due  in  part  to  its 
vastness.  The  last  serious  collecting 
efforts  were  made  about  ten  years  ago 
as  part  of  natural  area  surveys. 

Our  second  night  on  the  river  found  us 
at  the  tiny  town  of  Ojo  Caliente  in  the 
Mexican  state  of  Coahuila,  just  south  of 


Boquillas.  Here  there  are  natural  hot 
springs,  with  warm  water  flowing  over 
limestone  outcrops  forming  natural 
pools.  In  fields  nearby,  fed  by  the  springs, 
villagers  grow  sorghum,  beans,  corn, 
sandias  (watermelon),  melons  and  cala- 
bezas  (squashes). 

Before  dinner,  half  our  group  visited 
inhabitants  of  this  town  while  others 
joined  me  for  plant  exploration  and  photo¬ 
graphy  in  the  nearby  shifting  sand  dunes. 
The  seemingly  out-of-place  dunes  are 
dominated  by  blazing  star  {Mentzelia 
multiflora),  Acacia  constricta,  Chilopsis 
linearis,  Heliotropium  convolvulaceum, 
Tiquilia  greggii,  Dalea  gregii,  and  Yucca 
elata.  We  were  able  to  talk  to  villagers 
about  the  local  names  and  uses  of  some 
of  the  plants.  This  kind  of  first-hand 
information  is  invaluable  in  our  ethno¬ 
botanical  research. 

From  Gary  Nabhan’s  notes  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  November  7:  “Chickens  rustling, 
roosters  crowing  in  the  distance.  The 
stars  are  still  up  but  the  day  is  slowly 
coming  on  . . .  pale  light  over  the  Sierra 
del  Carmen.  My  sleeping  bag  is  only  ten 
feet  away  from  the  river  but  I  can’t  hear  it. 
Instead,  I  hear  the  water  breaking  over 
the  rocks  at  the  Ojo  Caliente  hot  springs. 
Six  teal  fly  directly  overhead,  heading 
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PLEASE,  PLEASE,  PLEASE! 


Botanical  Art 
Exhibition 

March  23 -April  21, 1989 

An  exhibition  of  botanical  art  from  the 
Garden’s  permanent  collection  will 
open  with  a  members’  preview  on 
Wednesday,  March  22,  1 989  from  4 
p.m.  until  7  p.m.  in  Richter  Library  and 
Eliot  Patio. 

The  exhibition,  titled  "Family  Portraits: 
Cactus  of  the  Americas,"  will  be  open 
daily  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  through 
Friday,  April  21,  1989.  Included  are 
works  of  great  old  world  artists  depic¬ 
ting  cactus  plants  studied  and  drawn 
in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Botanical  art  created  by  artists  in  the 
Americas  in  the  20th  century  will  also 
be  included. 

The  mounted  and  framed  drawings 
and  prints  are  from  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Garden’s  Richter 
Library  and  will  be  exhibited  along 
with  rare  books  and  printed  materials 
which  show  the  importance  of  botanic 
art  in  past  and  present  research 
activities.  Since  techniques  for  drying 


upstream.” 

That  day,  our  main  destination  was  the 
Mexican  village  of  Boquillas  where  we 
had  another  opportunity  to  talk  to  people 
familiar  with  the  local  plants  and  their 
uses.  We  discovered  that  though  some 
of  the  uses  were  similar,  the  names  were 
often  different  from  their  Sonoran  Desert 
counterparts.  It  appears  that  develop¬ 
ment  here  is  imminent,  although  the 
Sierra  del  Carmen  is  to  be  spared  such 
activity. 

Leaving  Boquillas,  we  were  treated  to 
exquisite  views  as  we  floated  16  miles 
through  Boquillas  Canyon.  Hechtia  tex- 
ensis,  Dasylirion,  Acacia  smallii  and 
Larrea  were  commonly  observed  on 
sheer  walls,  giving  way  to  Arundo  and 
Phragmites  on  the  river’s  edge.  We  were 
able  to  do  some  collecting  on  the  steep 
slopes  above  camp.  The  next  morning,  a 
few  of  us  hiked  well  above  camp  up  the 
exposed  rocky  slopes  to  find  the  star 
cactus,  Astrophytum  fissuratus.  More 
and  more  of  these  cacti,  which  mimic 
their  substrate,  revealed  themselves 
throughout  the  morning  as  their  brilliant 
pink  flowers  opened  more  completely. 

Leaving  Boquillas  Canyon,  the  river  dis¬ 
sected  low  Chihuahuan  Desert  flats 
where  we  saw  an  abandoned  candelilla 


herbarium  specimens  of  cactus 
stems  and  flowers  have  only  recently 
been  perfected,  much  research  and 
taxonomy  of  the  family  relies  on 
careful  botanic  drawings  from  historic 
collections.  The  Garden  collection, 
with  its  cactus  and  succulent  special¬ 
ization,  makes  an  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  research  in  preserving 
these  works  of  botanical  art. 

Featured  in  the  exhibit  this  year  is  a 
large  drawing  of  a  woody  desert  prickly- 
pear  drawn  in  1613  titled  “Ficus 
Indica  Eystettensis.”  Purchased  for 
the  Garden  in  1 983  in  honor  of  Krybel 
Amberg,  this  will  be  the  first  public 
showing  of  this  fine  engraving. 

Research  writer  and  editor  for  the 
1989  exhibition  for  Friends  of  the 
Garden  is  Anne  Gully,  assisted  by 
volunteer  Jennifer  Price.  Botanical 
art  specialist  Lillian  Diven  and  Garden 
librarian  Jane  Cole  are  consultants  to 
the  exhibition  along  with  botanist 
Wendy  Hodgson  and  exhibits  coordi¬ 
nator  Ruth  Greenhouse. 

Tours,  lectures,  special  appearances 
and  slide  programs  will  be  scheduled 
during  the  exhibition. 


processing  camp.  Candelilla  wax  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  processing  stems  oi  Euphorbia 
antisyphillitica,  an  often  abundant  shrub 
characteristic  of  the  Chihuahuan  desert. 
Wax  production  is  a  major  source  of 
income  to  many  of  the  Mexicans  in 
Coahuila,  and  the  wax  is  considered  to 
be  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  used  for 
chewing  gum;  shoe,  floor  and  car  polish; 
ointments;  soap;  candlemaking;  phono¬ 
graph  records;  sealing  wax;  insulation; 
lubricants  and  waterproofing. 

After  obtaining  much  information,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  samples  of  wax,  we  put  our 
rafts  back  on  the  river  and  struck  out  for 
our  final  campout  and  eventual  pullout 
from  the  Rio  Grande. 

Back  at  the  Garden  our  slides,  plant 
collections  and  information  are  being 
processed  and  data  has  been  entered 
into  the  FLORUTIL  database.  The  Big 
Bend/Rio  Grande  area  is  just  one  part 
of  a  major  project  being  investigated  by 
the  DBG’s  Research  Department.  The 
FLORUTIL  Conservation  Team  is  also 
actively  gathering  information  on  the 
status  of  useful  rare  plants  in  these  Bio¬ 
sphere  Reserves:  Organ  Pipe  National 
Monument/Pinacate  National  Park; 
Rancho  del  Cielo,  Tamaulipas;  and  the 
Bolson  de  Mapami,  Coahuila. 


From  time  to  time  both  Garden  volun¬ 
teers  and  staff  have  been  heard  saying, 
‘‘I  wish  I/we/the  Garden  had 
There  are  many  items  in  your  personal 
garages,  homes,  or  offices  that  the 
Garden  could  use  to  make  day-to-day 
operations  smoother,  easier  or  both.  The 
following  list  is  not  comprehensive,  yet  it 
may  spur  your  imagination  and  interest. 
If  you  need  any  additional  information, 
please  contact  the  Development  Office. 

•  A  mountable  framed  bulletin  board 
(no  larger  than  40"  x  55") 

•  Serving  trays  (for  touch  carts) 

•  A  large  coffee  pot 

•  Heavy  duty  blender 

•  Cookie  sheets 

•  Office  furniture  (desks,  desk  chairs, 
side  chairs) 

•  Appropriate  books,  journals  and 
magazines 

•  Cotton  gloves 

•  Felt  tablecloth  material 

•  UV  filters  (for  doors,  windows  and  64 
fluorescent  tubes) 

•  Cushman  golf  cart(s) 

•  Letter  quality  printer 

•  Computer 

•  Leather  gardening  gloves 

•  Small  tractor 

•  Cement  mixer 

•  Typewriter 

•  Air  compressor  for  jackhammer 

•  Old  sheets  &  blankets  (for  frost 
protectors) 

•  Wheelbarrows 

•  12,000  BTU  window  air  conditioner 
(22"  X  21 ") 

•  Hanging  clay  pots  (8"  &  10")  with 
wrought  iron  hangers 


Underwrite  a  Special  Event 
in  Celebration  of 
the  Garden’s  50th  Anniversary 

^  Spring  Music  in 
the  Garden  Series 

February  12 

Scott  Saari  and  Judy  Conrad 
Flute/Guitar  Duo 

February  26 
Musica  Dolce 

^  Botanical  Art  Exhibit 

March  23  -  April  21 

If  you  or  your  company  are  interested 
in  sponsoring  one  of  these  events, 
call  the  Garden’s  Development  Office 
for  details,  941-1225. 
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I.O.S.  and 
Aloe  '88 
Meetings 
in  Africa 


by  Mary  Wilkins  The  leaves  of  wild  populations  olAloe  ferox  are  still  being  harvested 

for  medicinal  aloes. 


In  July  and  August  of  1 988  I  traveled  to 
two  countries  in  southern  Africa.  This 
opportunity  was  made  possible  by  a 
generous  grant  from  Mary  Coughlin.  The 
purpose  of  my  trip  was  twofold:  first,  to 
represent  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden 
at  two  international  succulent  plant  con¬ 
gresses  held  in  Zimbabwe;  and  second, 
to  study  and  collect  succulent  plants  in 
the  Karoo  sub-desert  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa. 

The  venue  of  both  the  I.O.S.  (Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Succulent  Plant 
Study)  and  the  Aloe  88  Congresses  was 
Harare,  the  capital  city  of  Zimbabwe. 
Newly  independent  since  1 980,  Zimba¬ 
bwe  is  a  beautiful  and  exciting  country, 
situated  to  the  west  of  Mocambique,  east 
of  Botswana,  with  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  to  the  south.  This  was  the  twentieth 
congress  of  the  I.O.S.  and  the  first  time  it 
had  been  held  on  the  African  continent.  It 
was  attended  by  botanists,  horticulturists, 
researchers  and  scientists  from  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  Hamburg 
Unviersity,  Botanic  Gardens  in  Zurich 
and  France,  the  University  of  Palermo, 
Kenyatt^  University,  the  University  of 
Botswana,  Kirstenbosch  and  Pretoria  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  from  the  United  States. 

In  Zimbabwe  the  delegates  had  several 
occasions  to  visit  succulent  plant  habi¬ 
tats  during  and  after  the  meetings.  Two 


types  of  woodlands  dominate  the  Zim¬ 
babwe  landscape.  That  of  the  higher 
elevations  is  referred  to  as  Miombo 
woodland.  Leguminous  trees  are  a  major 
component  of  Miombo  vegetation,  in¬ 
cluding  large  species  of  Acacia  and 
Brachystegia.  Under  the  canopy  of 
Brachystegia  spiciformis  in  certain  loca¬ 
tions,  Aloe  excelsa  could  be  found 
growing  to  heights  of  over  20  feet. 
Species  of  Sansevieria  were  common  in 
this  habitat,  as  well  as  several  species  of 
Commiphora,  a  succulent  tree  related  to 
Bursera.  At  one  stop  overlooking  the 
Zambezi  escarpment,  several  species  of 
•tall  columnar  Euphorbia  were  identified 
along  with  Aden/a  karibensis,  a  succulent 
climber  in  the  Passion  Flower  family. 

The  second  vegetation  type  which  dom¬ 
inates  the  lower  elevations  is  referred  to 
as  Mopane  woodland.  Colephospermum 
mopane  is  the  dominant  tree,  also  a 
legume,  for  which  the  vegetation  type  is 
named.  It  is  in  this  lowveld  region  where 
the  stately  Baobab  \ree,Adansonia  digi- 
tata,  is  found.  One  of  the  flat-topped 
acacia  trees,  A.  tortilis  was  abundant 
along  water  courses,  and  euphorbias 
and  aloes  could  be  found  in  their  pre¬ 
ferred  habitats.  The  various  species  of 
succulents  were  notable  in  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  certain  degree  of  privacy  in 
their  living  arrangements.  Aloe  zebrina 
would  be  found  in  a  particular  grassy 


environment,  while  Aloe  greatheadii 
would  be  found  in  another  grassy  loca¬ 
tion  50  km  away. 

The  flora  of  Zimbabwe  was  of  interest 
because  a  good  portion  of  the  existing 
plant  material  in  our  current  African 
section  is  from  seed  originating  in 
Zimbabwe. 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  I  was 
fortunate  to, be  a  guest  of  the  National 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kirstenbosch  which 
is  located  in  a  suburb  of  Capetown.  It 
was  an  invitation  extended  by  the 
curator  of  the  succulent  collection, 
Ernst  van  Jaarsveld,  while  he  was  in 
Phoenix  in  1987  attending  the  CSSA 
(Cactus  and  Succulent  Society  of 
America)  Convention. 

The  plants  which  I  collected  in  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  were  within 
the  arid  semi-desert  region  known  as 
the  Great  Karoo.  Karoo  was  originally  a 
Hottentot  word  meaning  “dry,”  “arid,” 
or  “hard  soil.”  The  majority  of  our 
collections  were  made  within  a  1 00  km 
radius  of  the  town  of  Rietbron,  situated 
between  Prins  Albert  and  Graaf-Reinet. 
Each  house  in  these  very  small  towns 
seemed  to  have  its  own  windmill  and 
rainwater  collecting  barrel  attached  off 
the  roof.  African  daisies  were  planted  in 
the  downtown  squares,  and  they  were 
referred  to  as  Namaqualand  daisies, 
indicating  more  specifically  their  place  of 
origin. 

The  countryside  was  fenced  in  its 
entirety  for  large  sheep  and  goat  farms, 
and  it  was  reminiscent  of  the  cattle 
ranches  of  the  Southwest  U.S.  Here, 
however,  instead  of  cactus  and  agaves 
dotting  the  landscape,  it  was  aloes  and 
euphorbias. 

Large  communities  of  A/oe  ferox,  were  to 
be  seen,  and  from  these  wild  populations 
the  leaves  were  still  being  harvested  for 
medicinal  aloes.  The  only  tree  species  of 
measurable  stature  to  be  seen  was 
Acacia  karoo  and  this  inhabited  the 
washes  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
similar  in  appearance  to  our  native  mes- 
quites.  Shrub  growth  was  severely  limited 
by  grazing  activity  but  the  common  ones 
were  Pappea  capensis,  Euclea  undulata 
and  Rhigozum  obovatum. 

As  we  explored  different  habitats,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  small  succu¬ 
lents  had  developed  remarkable  degrees 
of  specialization.  Euphorbia  symmetrica 
and  Euphorbia  obesa  occupied  similar 
but  separate  microhabitats  and  both 
were  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  the  surrounding  rocks  and  pebbles. 

(continued  on  page  8) 
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Contributors 


Members 


Our  many  thanks  to  those  who  have 
made  contributions  to  the  Garden  Sep¬ 
tember  through  December  1988.  Your 
support  makes  a  difference. 


Ms.  Mary  Bishop 

Mr.  Craig  Bolton 

Mr.  Peter  Cipriano 

M/M  Cliff  Douglas 

Mrs.  C.  Hooper 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Horn 

M/M  Denison  Kitchell 

Mrs.  L,  D.  Mullineaux 

Mrs.  Heinz  E.  Mueller 

Mr.  Roy  Papp 

Mrs.  Hanna  Rachwalsky 

M/M  F.  D.  Usinger 

M/M  Alan  A.  Weinberg 

The  LaNelle  Robson  Foundation 

Wallace  Genetic  Foundation 


Gifts  in-kind: 

Mr.  Dave  Carlson 

M/M  Cliff  Douglas 

Mr.  James  Elliott 

Ms.  Pam  Feise 

D/M  Nelson  Hope 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Priebe 

Mr.  Quentin  Tolby 

M/M  Richard  Wilson 

Almaden  Vineyards/Mr.  Larry  Dexter 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Mountain  State  Wholesale  Nursery/Mr.  Ron  Gass 

Peppers/ Linda  Bezunartae 

Salt  River  Project  Library  Services 

The  Whole  Chile  Pepper/Mr.  Robert  Spiegel 


The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  received 
contributions  in  memory  of: 

J.  G.  Bradley  from: 

Mrs.  Hazel  S.  Altman 
Mrs.  Jane  D.  Barbosa 
M/M  H.  Colliflower 
Mrs.  Patricia  A.  Comus 
Mr.  William  H.  Dever 
M/M  Joseph  Guerin 
M/M  Robert  A.  Guyer 
M/M  Melvin  Harold 
Ms.  Vivian  Price 
Mrs.  Deon  Rasmussen 
M/M  John  E.  Repenning 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Sheldon 
Ms.  Kathryn  H.  Whalen 

Mrs.  Teddy  Brehm  from: 

Alhambra  Terrace  Association 


New  and  Renewals 

September  -  December  1988 


Saguaro  Society 

M/M  William  V.  Bidwell 
Mr.  Craig  J.  Bolton 
M/M  Roy  A.  Flegenheimer 
Ms.  Donna  Humphrey  Fleisher 
Ms.  Pamela  Grant 
D/M  William  Huizingh 
M/M  Orme  Lewis  Jr. 

Mrs.  Janice  Moats 

Mr.  William  Howard  O’Brien 

M/M  Herb  Smith 

M/M  N.  Joel  Smith 

M/M  Karsten  Solheim 

M/M  Vernon  Swaback 

M/M  H.  B.  Wallace 

The  E.  R.  Whiteman  Foundation 


Contributing 

Ms.  Mary  M.  Ausman 
M/M  Daniel  Barr 
M/M  Paul  T.  Bishop 
M/M  Sherwood  M.  Bonney 
M/M  R.  D.  Bradley 
Mrs.  Duncan  S.  Briggs 
Ms.  M.  Beth  Chamberlin 
M/M  Richard  Cole 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Echols  Jr. 
D/M  Bert  Feingold 
Mr.  Alex  M.  Felix 
M/M  Leonard  S.  Fritz 
Dr.  W.  B.  Furgerson 
Ms.  Bonnie  Green 
Ms.  Helen  W.  Horn 
Mrs.  Miriam  C.  Hynek 
Mr.  Eric  A.  Johnson 
Ms.  Dolores  Jokilehto 
M/M  Carl  Lange 
Mrs.  Barbara  R.  Long 
Mr.  William  E.  Mahaffay 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Marmon 
Mr.  James  R.  Marshall 
M/M  Joseph  A.  Moller 
Ms.  Nell  I.  Moore 
M/M  Wilbur  Murra 
D/M  Donald  J.  Nollet 
Mrs.  Peggy  Peckham 
M/M  Mark  Philp 
M/M  V.  L.  Priebe 
M/M  Gene  Richardson 
M/M  Kenneth  Rogers 
M/M  Bob  Ryan 
M/M  Walter  Scott 
Mr.  David  Sensibar 
M/M  E.  Dennis  Siler 
Mr.  Douglas  Stock 
M/M  Ralph  Strang 
M/ME.  Louis  Werner  Jr. 
M/M  John  G.  Wills 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Young 


Agave  Century  Club 

Ms.  Caryl  Beckwith 
Mr.  Ralph  W.  Berrey 
M/M  Matt  Chew 
Mr.  Jerome  W.  Daub 
Ms.  Susan  A.  Ehrlich 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Erickson 
Mr.  R.  A.  Gallaher 
M/M  Dan  Gruber 
M/M  Robert  A.  Guyer 
Mr.  Tim  A.  Johnson 
Mr.  Waiter  B.  Jorgensen 
M/M  Jon  Kitchell  &  Family 
M/M  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
M/M  John  H.  Kyi 
M/M  Gregory  J.  Melikian 
Jerry  Miller  Family 
M/M  Mark  S.  Miner 
M/M  Daniel  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Dean  Nichols 
Mrs.  Faith  Niemann 
Mr.  David  Rich 
M/M  Henry  Sargent 
D/M  M.  D.  Socolofsky 
M/M  Norman  Singer 
M/M  Donald  R.  Squire 
M/M  William  C.  Turner 
M/M  F.  D.  Usinger 
M/M  William  F.  Welsh 
M/M  Edward  White 
M/M  Harry  J.  Young 


Desert  Council 

Arid  Zone  Trees 

Arizona  Bank 

Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 
Callahan  Mining  Corp. 

Ernst  &  Whinney 
Garrett  Turbine  Engine  Co. 
Goldwaters 
Honeywell  Inc. 

I.  B.  M.  Corporation 
Inertia  Dynamics 
Macayo  Mexican  Restaurants 
Messenger  Graphics 
Snell  &  Wilmer 

Universal  Propulsion  Co.,  Inc. 
Valley  National  Park 
Walsh  Brothers 
Westcor  Partners 
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Join  the  Garden* *s 
50th  Anniversary  Celebration 

February  12,  1989 

5:00  p.m.  Cocktails  in  the  Garden 
6:00  p.m.  Sumptuous  Cocktail  Buffet 


I  want  to  attend  the  50th  Anniversary  Gala  Celebration 

Name 

Address 

Phone 

_ Reservations  at  $150  per  couple  or  $75  per  person 

_ Benefactor  at  $1 000  per  couple 

_ Patron  at  $500  per  couple 

_ Supporter  at  $250  per  couple 

_ I /We  would  like  to  host  a  table  of  1 0  (guests  listed  below) 

_ I /We  would  like  to  be  seated  at  the  table  of 


_ I /We  would  like  to  be  seated  at  a  no  host  table 

_ I  am  unable  to  attend.  In  celebration  of  the  Garden’s  50th  Anniversary,  please 

accept  my  donation  of : 

_ $50  _ $100  _ $150  _ $250  _ Other 

Please  make  check  payable  to  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden.  Your  check  is  your 
reservation.  Please  RSVP  by  February  3.  For  additional  information:  941  -1 225. 

★  $45  tax-deductible  per  person 


(continued  from  page  6) 

One  of  the  most  amazing  plants  and 
certainly  the  most  elusive  was  Pleispilos 
bolusii.  Known  by  various  names  to  the 
local  people,  one  of  which  was  “Skinkel,” 
this  plant  and  its  close  relative,  P.  nelii, 
were  said  to  be  ground  up  and  dried  and 
used  as  an  additive  to  normal  snuff.  The 
perfection  with  which  P.  nelii  mimicked  its 
surroundings  would  have  kept  us  from 
ever  finding  it  had  it  not  been  in  full  flower. 
These  plants  were  found  after  hours  of 
searching  and  only  in  very  isolated  loca¬ 
tions.  They  were  not  common. 

Driving  through  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tain  passes,  the  hillsides  in  some  places 
were  thickly  covered  with  Portulacaria 
afra,  reported  to  be  a  favorite  food  of 
elephants.  Elsewhere  at  the  Karoo 
Botanic  Garden  in  Worcester,  it  was 
effectively  used  as  a  hedge  to  screen 
buildings  and  separate  garden  beds. 

As  a  result  of  this  trip  over  200  taxa  of 
plants  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
of  the  DBG.  This  includes  seeds,  plants 
and  cuttings  which  are  now  up  in  the 
propagation  area  in  various  stages  of 
rooting  and  development.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  collection  in  terms  of  the 
Garden’s  future  plans  and  its  focus  on 
plants  with  field  data  cannot  be  over¬ 
stated.  We  now  have  field  collected 
material  from  areas  which  we  know  to  be 
similar  in  climate  and  rainfall,  as  well  as 
soil  conditions,  to  what  we  have  in 
Phoenix.  With  this  we  can  build  an 
accurate  exhibit  of  plants  from  arid  areas 
of  Africa  which  will  be  of  value  to  visiting 
reasearchers.  We  will  also  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  conserve  these  plants  should  their 
status  become  rare  or  threatened. 
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Governor  Mofford,  John  Denver  Meet 
the  Press  at  the  DBG 


Governor  Rose  Mofford  and  John 
Denver  held  a  joint  press  conference  at 
the  Garden  on  Saturday,  June  10,  that 
was  covered  by  all  four  local  TV  stations. 

About  1 50  people  were  on  hand  as  the 
Governor  proclaimed  June  11  “Higher 
Ground  Day”  and  saluted  John  Denver, 
who  was  in  Phoenix  to  perform  at  the 
multi-media  event  sponsored  by  the 
non-profit  Windstar  Foundation. 

Denver  and  his  colleague,  Thomas 
Crum,  founded  the  Colorado-based 
organization  in  1 976.  It  offers  research 
and  education  programs  in  land  steward¬ 
ship,  global  resource  management  and 
food  production  technology.  The  Arizona 
Windstar  Connection  works  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Windstar  Foundation  to 
develop  events,  forums  and  projects  in 
local  communities. 

In  the  proclamation,  Mofford  recog¬ 
nized  the  work  of  the  Windstar  Foun¬ 
dation,  noting  in  particular  that  its 
programs  emphasize  how  each  citizen 
can  take  personal  responsibility  forthe 
environment. 


The  Governor  also  announced  that  she 
is  issuing  an  executive  order  creating  a 
task  force  to  help  restore  Arizona’s 
unique  stream  and  riparian  resources. 
The  executive  order  also  directs  all 
state  agencies  to  assess  their  policies 
as  they  relate  to  this  area.  More  than  95 
percent  of  Arizona’s  riparian  habitats 
have  disappeared  along  with  much  of 
the  rich  variety  of  plant  and  animal  life 
these  ecosystems  supported. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Task  Force 
shall  include  the  following; 

1 .  Develop  a  classification  system  for 
riparian  habitats  to  be  used  by  all 
state  agencies. 

2.  Inventory  existing  riparian  areas. 

3.  Identify  key  riparian  areas. 

4.  Make  recommendations  for  further 
state  agency  action,  public  aware¬ 
ness  and  education  programs,  and 
incentives  for  private  landowner 
cooperation. 

5.  Consult  with  members  of  the  public, 
Indian  tribes,  local  government,  fed- 

(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Dr.  Robert  Breunig,  Governor  Rose  Mofford  and  singer/environmentalist  John  Denver 
were  aff  smites  during  their  June  1 0  visit  to  the  Garden.  They  afl  share  a  concern  for  the 
environment,  especiaffy  Arizona’s  threatened  riparian  habitats. 


A  Landmark  Year  for 
Friends  of  the  Garden 

Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Becky  Whitney, 
outgoing  president,  at  the  1989  Volunteer 
Recognition  Luncheon. 

As  we  look  back,  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
contributions  made  to  the  Garden  by  the 
volunteers.  Our  best  estimate,  based  on 
hours  officially  recorded,  indicates  that 
our  volunteer  efforts  were  equivalent  to 
adding  fifteen  full-time  people  to  the  staff! 

For  example: 

★  Horticulture  aides  planted  thousands 
of  penstemon  and  hundreds  of  desert 
marigolds  that  we  enjoyed  this  spring. 
They  also  installed  drip  irrigation,  did  a 
major  cleanup  of  the  entrance  plantings, 
watered,  prepared  plants  for  sales, 
cleaned  algae  from  the  pond,  weeded, 
pruned,  and  performed  a  myriad  of  other 
tasks. 

★  Docents  interpreted  the  Garden  to 
visitors  through  tours  and  touch  carts. 
They  interacted  with  the  public  at  least 
54,278  times  without  getting  flustered 
when  80  people  joined  a  tour  or  they  had 
to  quickly  spread  700  crackers  with 
prickly-pear  jelly!  They  assisted  with 
special  programs  and  activities  includ¬ 
ing  collecting  saguaro  fruit  and  mesquite 
bean  pods. 


(Continued  from  page  1 ) 

eral  agencies  and  private  groups. 

6.  Make  legislative  recommendations. 

7.  Report  its  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  Governor  no  later  than 
October  31  of  each  year. 

Before  the  Governor  was  introduced  Dr. 
Robert  Breunig,  the  Garden’s  executive 
director,  welcomed  visitors  by  explain¬ 
ing  the  Garden’s  role  in  preserving  pris¬ 
tine  desert  areas  by  making  Arizonans 
aware  of  the  beauty,  the  value  and  the 
fragility  of  our  unique  Sonoran  Desert 
ecosystem. 

Afterwards,  Dr.  Breunig  presented  each 
of  our  distinguished  guests  with  an 
honorary  Garden  membership,  a  DBG 
tee-shirt,  and  an  autographed  copy  of 
Enduring  Seeds,  the  new  book  by  Dr. 
Gary  Nabhan,  the  Garden’s  assistant 
director. 

When  the  press  conference  was  over, 
visitors  adjourned  to  Eliot  Patio  for 
refreshments  and  a  chance  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  Governor  and  with  John 
Denver,  who  graciously  and  patiently 
posed  for  photographs. 


★  In  the  greenhouse,  volunteers  han¬ 
dled  more  than  2,000  transactions,  made 
nearly  10,000  plant  labels,  potted  and 
cared  for  thousands  of  plants  and  staffed 
the  greenhouse  six  days  a  week  for  four 
hours  a  day. 

★  The  Gift  Shop  volunteers  donated 
5,500  hours,  including  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  making  it  possible  to  provide  a 
major  source  of  income  for  the  Garden. 

★  Volunteers  fulfilled  the  Garden’s  man¬ 
power  commitment  for  COMPAS,  and 
assisted  with  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
library.  They  prepared  more  than  55,000 
pieces  of  bulk  mail,  saving  the  Garden  at 
least  $2,000  in  mailing  costs. 

★  Volunteers  assisted  with  Spring  and 
Fall  Plant  Sales,  the  opening  of  Plants 
and  People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert,  the 
50th  Anniversary  celebration  and  the 
Cactus  Festival. 

★  And  Friends  presented  the  best-ever 
Luminaria  celebration,  which  involves 
nearly  every  volunteer.  The  1 989  Desert- 
scapes  Tour  helped  fulfill  the  Garden’s 
commitment  to  assisting  residents  in 
creating  beautiful  desert  landscapes. 

All  in  all,  not  a  bad  year.  But  Friends  of  the 
Garden  is  growing  and  learning.  Each 
year  should  be  better.  My  thanks  to  all  of 
the  volunteers  for  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  make  this  up-beat  report. 


Wanted; 

Mesquite  Beans 

Like  the  Wildflower  Hotline,  which  has  a 
network  of  “spotters”  around  the  state, 
we  would  like  to  develop  a  network  of 
mesquite  bean  “lookouts”  in  the  Phoenix 
area.  During  the  coming  year,  we  will 
■  need  large  quantities  of  these  bean  pods 
for  demonstrations  in  our  Plants  and 
People  of  the  Sonoran  Desert  exhibit. 

All  Garden  members  can  participate  in 
this  search.  As  you  drive  around  the 
Valley,  keep  an  eye  out  for  ripening 
mesquite  trees  beginning  in  July  and 
through  the  month  of  August.  Call  Ruth 
Greenhouse  (941  -1 225  during  business 
hours)  as  soon  as  you  make  a  find. 
Ideally,  we  would  like  to  get  the  pods 
before  they  fall  and  get  trampled  or  wet. 

If  you’d  like  to  go  one  step  further  and 
become  a  “harvester,”  let  us  know.  We 
are  organizing  a  “phone  tree”  for  those 
who  would  like  to  participate. 


DBG  Receives 
Major  Grant 

The  Garden  has  been  awarded  a  grant 
of  $75,000  for  general  operating  support 
from  the  Institute  of  Museum  services, 
the  maximum  allowed  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  funds  are  provided  to  assist 
museums  in  supporting  basic  services 
and  programs. 

“This  is  a  very  special  form  of  recogni¬ 
tion  in  our  50th  Anniversary  year,”  said 
Dr.  Robert  Breunig,  the  Garden’s  direc¬ 
tor.  “The  trustees,  staff  and  volunteers 
have  worked  hard  to  make  substantive 
improvements  in  the  Garden  and  to 
operate  it  according  to  high  professional 
standards.  This  grant  signifies  that  our 
efforts  have  been  recognized  by  our 
peers.  We  accept  it  with  enormous 
satisfaction.” 

In  1989,  1,355  museums  applied  for 
GOS  grants,  and  the  Garden  was  one  of 
only  400  recipients.  Funds  are  awarded 
through  a  process  that  focuses  on  the 
quality  of  the  museum’s  operations.  The 
competition  is  national,  including  mu¬ 
seums  in  urban,  suburban  and  rural 
areas.  Grants  are  made  to  museums  of 
all  types  and  sizes  throughout  the  United 
States.  Awards  are  for  1 0  percent  of  the 
museum’s  operating  budget,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $75,000.  For  the  Garden, 
the  grant  represents  4  percent  of  the 
total  annual  operating  budget. 

The  IMS  General  Operating  Support 
award  is  based  on  the  strength  and 
quality  of  the  applicant  museum.  The 
competition  considers  whether  the  mu¬ 
seum’s  resources  are  managed  so  as  to 
provide  the  best  possible  services  to  its 
community  and  the  general  public. 

First  established  in  1976,  IMS  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
supporting  the  basic  operations  of  all 
types  of  museums.  Policy  for  agency 
programs  is  established  by  the  fifteen 
member  National  Museum  Services 
Board,  whose  members  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  Senate  confirmation. 

“In  this  time  of  increased  concern  about 
educational  attainment,  museums  play 
an  exceedingly  important  role  in  sup¬ 
plementing  the  more  formal  educational 
system,”  said  Lois  Burke  Shepard,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services. 
“They  are  unique  forums  for  presenting 
and  communicating  our  cultural,  historic 
and  scientific  heritage  to  people  of  all 
ages.” 
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"Trek  Through  Time" 
Winner  Enjoys  Special 
Day  at  DBG 

“Trek  Through  Time”  is  a  new  prpgram 
about  the  history  of  the  Hohokam  in  the 
Salt  River  Valley.  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Garden,  Pueblo  Grande  Museum, 
Mesa  Southwest  Museum  and  the  Salt 
River  Project  History  Center,  “Trek 
through  Time”  provides  a  unique  teach¬ 
ing  tool  for  school  curriculum  coordi¬ 
nators.  A  colorful  brochure  introducing 
the  program  was  mailed  to  all  schools  in 
the  Valley.  The  cost  of  producing  and 
mailing  the  brochures  was  underwritten 
by  Salt  River  Project. 

There  was  a  special  promotion  to  call 
attention  to  this  program,  a  contest  that 
offered  an  incentive  for  students  in  grade 
3  and  up  to  win  free  activities  for  their 
whole  classes.  Students  who  visited  all 
four  of  the  museums  had  their  names 
entered  in  a  special  drawing  for  three 
prizes:  a  special  field  trip  to  one  of  the 
three  participating  museums  (with  bus 
transportation  provided  by  SRP)  plus  a 
presentation  at  each  school  by  the  Salt 
River  Project  History  Museum. 

The  winner  of  the  field  trip  to  the  DBG 
was  Mimi  Pastores,  a  student  in  Ann 
Brady’s  fourth  grade  class  at  Sweet¬ 
water  School  in  Glendale.  Mimi  is  a 
very  special  child.  Although  she  is 
severely  handicapped,  she  spends 
one  day  a  week  at  Sweetwater  School 


"Trek  through  Time”  winner  Mimi  Pastores 
meets  two  of  the  puppet  characters  from 
"Seasons  of  the  Desert.” 


with  her  classmates.  She  visited  all  four 
of  the  “Trek”  museums,  and  thanks  to 
her  effort  her  entire  class  was  treated 
to  a  very  special  morning  at  the  Garden 
on  May  12. 

They  enjoyed  a  performance  of  “Sea¬ 
sons  of  the  Desert”  by  the  Great  Arizona 
Puppet  Theater,  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  mesquite  tree,  and  toured  the  Gar¬ 
den  to  take  part  in  a  series  of  hands-on 
activities.  They  tasted  mesquite  tea, 
pounded  mesquite  bean  pods  into 
flour,  and  used  yucca  brushes  to  apply 
designs  to  clay  pots  with  paint  made 
from  mesquite  pitch. 

All  of  Mimi’s  classmates  wrote  thank- 
you  notes  to  tell  her  how  much  they 
appreciated  this  special  gift  from  their 
special  friend. 


1989  Arid-Zona 
Awards 

The  Garden  is  accepting  nominations 
for  consideration  for  the  1 989  Arid-Zona 
Awards  for  Excellence  in  Landscape 
Design.  Through  this  process,  the  Gar¬ 
den  recognizes  individuals,  businesses 
and  public  entities  who,  by  their  example, 
have  demonstrated  that  landscape 
designs  can  be  beautiful,  reflect  our 
unique  desert  environment,  and  con¬ 
serve  our  precious  water  resources. 

Both  new  and  established  landscapes 
will  be  considered,  and  any  project 
within  the  greater  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area  that  has  not  previously  received 
one  of  these  awards  is  eligible. 

Anyone  may  nominate  a  landscape  for 
consideration,  and  the  Garden  encour¬ 
ages  individuals  to  do  so.  If  there  is  an 
outstanding  desert  landscape  in  your 
neighborhood,  near  your  workplace,  or  if 
you  see  one  as  you  drive  around  the 
city,  you  can  suggest  it  for  an  award  by 
filling  out  a  simple  nomination  form. 

Nominations  must  be  received  by  July 
31 , 1 989.  Upon  receipt  of  a  nomination, 
an  information  sheet  will  be  sent  to  the 
nominee.  These  must  be  completed 
and  returned  to  the  Garden  by  August 
31,  1989.  Landscapes  selected  for 
awards  will  be  honored  at  a  special 
reception  in  the  fall. 

Brochures  and  forms  are  available  at 
the  Garden.  Call  941-1225  or  write: 
Desert  Botanical  Garden,  1 201  N.  Galvin 
Parkway,  Phoenix,  AZ  85008. 


Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Richter  Library 

Why  did  the  DBG’s  Richter  Library 
accept  a  donation  of  the  book  P I antarum 
Novarum?  It  is  a  reprint-facsimile  edition 
of  a  work  by  the  German  botanist, 
Joseph  Gerhard  Zuccarini  (1 797-1 848), 
which  was  first  published  in  1832.  The 
book  is  important  to  the  study  of  the 
family  CACTACEAE,  the  Cactus  Family, 
and  to  the  work  of  the  Garden’s  research 
botanist,  Allan  Zimmerman,  Ph.D. 

When  Dr.  Zimmerman  records  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  cactus  species  that  blooms 
in  the  Garden,  he  looks  at  its  floral  parts 
through  a  microscope  and  records  all 
the  data  that  he  can  observe.  He  then 
looks  for  written  information  about  the 
genus  that  he  is  studying.  The  earliest 
botanical  discoveries  and  descriptions 
(such  as  Zuccarini’s)  are  quite  important. 


and  they  are  an  important  part  of  Richter 
Library’s  collection.  Reprints  of  those 
early  works  make  it  possible  to  use  the 
information  and  preserve  the  original 
editions. 

Other  publications  that  have  recently 
been  acquired  for  the  library  include  two 
volumes  of  Flora  Nova  Galiciana  (de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  flowering  plants  of 
western  Mexico),  Wildflower  Handbook 
(information  on  growing  wildflowers  from 
the  National  Wildflower  Research  Cen¬ 
ter),  an6  Ecology  and  Culture  of  Selec¬ 
ted  Species  Useful  in  Revegetating 
Disturbed  Lands  in  the  West  (U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  publication).  These  and 
other  selections  are  important  in  the 
research  projects  of  the  staff  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  We  also  just 
acquired  copies  of  Reppenhagen’s  Die 
Gattung  Mammillaria  Nach  Dem  Heuti- 
gen  Stand  Meines  Wissens,  1 988  and 
Elman’s  First  in  the  Field;  America's 


Pioneer  Naturalists. 

The  Garden’s  library  selection  process 
includes  a  Collections  Policy,  Acquisition 
Statement,  and  Gift  Policy.  Decisions  are 
made  on  the  basis  of  staff  suggestions 
as  well  as  whether  the  materials  fill  gaps 
in  the  collection,  are  importantto  current 
research,  are  gifts  that  we  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  any  other  way,  or  finish  out 
series  of  journal  sets  that  have  already 
been  acquired.  Recommendations  and 
gift  suggestions  from  members  are 
always  appreciated. 

The  library  collection  has  always  been 
maintained  as  an  important  component 
of  the  research  and  education  programs 
of  the  institution.  It  will  continue  to 
function  and  serve  the  staff,  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  the  public,  building  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  present  and 
future  research  into  desert  botany  and 
horticulture. 
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Docents  Anita  Turnbow  and  Pat  Ebbert  helped  set  up  and  staff  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  booth  at  the  Trade  Fair  sponsored  by  the  Convention  and  Visitors  Bureau  to 
celebrate  National  Tourism  Week.  Su  Douglas  and  Carol  Schatt  were  also  on  hand  to  share 
information  about  the  Garden. 


Garden  on  the  Go 

Dateline:  Austin,  Texas 

The  DBG’s  leadership  role  in  research 
and  promotions  of  wildflowers  in  the 
Southwest  earned  us  an  invitation  to  the 
Conference  of  Wildflower  and  Native 
Plant  Organizations,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildflower  Research  Center. 
The  Garden  joined  28  other  nonprofit 
institutions  at  the  conference,  held  at 
LB.J.  State  Park,  near  Austin,  the  first 
weekend  in  May. 

Senior  horticulturist  Judy  Mielke,  who 
represented  the  Garden,  noted  that  the 
conference  provided  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  other  people  working  in 
this  specialized  area. 

“The  group  discussed  five  broad  topics: 
Preservation/Conservation  of  Natural 
Areas,  Wildflower  and  Native  Plant  Prop¬ 
agation,  Revegetation/Re-establishment 
Plantings,  Landscaping  and  Gardening 
with  Wildflowers  and  Native  Plants,  and 
Endangered  Species.” 

“There  was  a  lively  exchange  of  ideas 
and  views,”  she  added.  “In  spite  of  our 
differing  organizational  goals  and  geo¬ 
graphic  locations,  we  were  able  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  several  critical 
concerns. 

“If  organizations  as  diverse  as  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Wildflower  Society,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Defense  Council  can  present  a 
unified  message  about  wildflowers  and 
native  plants  to  the  public,  we  will  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  promoting  their 
use.” 

Highlights  of  the  conference  included 
remarks  by  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  founder 
of  the  National  Wildflower  Research 
Center,  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  Nash 
Castro,  president  of  the  N.W.R.C.;  a 
reception  and  tour  of  the  Center  in 
Austin,  and  a  tour  of  the  LB.J.  Ranch 
followed  by  a  barbecue  dinner  on  the 
front  lawn  of  the  “Texas  White  House.” 

The  conference  coincided  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Spring  1989  issue  of 
Wildflower,  journal  of  the  N.W.R.C.,  which 
contains  an  article  about  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden’s  wildflower  research 
program. 

Dateline:  Pittsburgh,  PA 

In  mid-May,  Dr.  Allan  Zimmerman  visited 
the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Pittsburgh.  He  had  been  invited  to 
identify  cacti  for  the  museum’s  botany 
department.  He  spent  nearly  a  week  veri¬ 
fying  (in  some  cases  correcting)  identifi¬ 


cations  of  the  cacti  in  the  “Desert  House” 
of  Phipps  Conservatory,  a  municipal 
display  greenhouse  loosely  associated 
with  the  Carnegie.  For  each  cactus, 
Zimmerman  suggested  the  best  way  to 
prepare  an  herbarium  specimen  perma¬ 
nently  documenting  the  plant’s  identity. 

Zimmerman  curated  parts  of  the  cactus 
collection  in  the  herbarium,  updating 
nomenclature  and  correcting  misidenti- 
fications,  some  of  which  had  stood  since 
the  1 930’s. 

In  the  process,  he  discovered  two  pre¬ 
viously  overlooked  specimens  pertinent 
to  his  research  on  Coryphantha  and 
Echinomastus;  they  had  been  misidenti- 
fied  and  misfiled  in  other  genera,  so  they 
had  not  been  located  in  a  previous 
survey  of  the  museum’s  holdings  of 
these  two  genera. 

In  the  Carnegie  Museum’s  world-class 
department  of  entomology,  Zimmerman 
-obtained  copies  of  the  most  recent 
taxonomic  revisions  of  the  cactus-spe¬ 
cialist  beetle  genera  Moneilema  and 
Gerstaeckeria.  He  also  examined  the 
museum’s  specimens  of  these  insects, 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  actual 
appearance  of  each  feature. 

Dr.  Zimmerman  also  had  the  opportunity 
to  use  the  valuable  Torner  Collection  of 
Sesse  and  Mocine  Biological  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Certain  of  these  original  water- 
colors  were  the  sole  basis  for  scientific 
names  of  cacti  published  by  A.P.  de 
Candolle  in  1828.  The  re-discovery  of 
these  long-lost  plates  finally  allows  con¬ 
fident  application  of  those  scientific 
names  to  the  correct  species,  including 
two  of  the  most  common  species  of 
Stenocactus. 


At  the  request  of  his  hosts,  Zimmerman 
presented  a  lecture  to  a  mixed  audience 
at  the  Carnegie  Museum  that  included 
botanists,  zoologists,  the  Friends  of 
Phipps  Conservatory,  and  museum 
administrators.  This  was  the  third  show¬ 
ing  of  his  illustrated  paper  on  the  bio¬ 
geography  of  Chihuahuan  Desert  cacti, 
first  delivered  at  last  year’s  Huntington 
Symposium  on  Succulent  Plants. 

By  knowing  the  right  specialist  to  ask, 
Zimmerman  learned  the  identity  of  an 
insect  found  on  a  cactus  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden;  the  reddish-and- 
orange  moth,  reared  from  its  cocoon 
found  on  a  cultivated  Neobuxbaumia 
euphorbioides  proves  to  be  the  pyraus- 
tine  pyralid  named  Tholeria  reversalis. 
Because  this  moth  uses  only  legumes 
as  larval  hosts,  we  can  be  confident  that 
it  was  merely  using  the  cactus  as  a 
pupation  site.  The  specimen  is  now 
permanently  housed  in  the  moth  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Carnegie  Museum. 

A  great  deal  of  information  was  ex¬ 
changed  during  Dr.  Zimmerman’s  visit 
and  discussions  included  the  possibility 
of  future  collaborative  expeditions  by 
staff  members  of  both  the  Carnegie 
Museum  and  the  Garden  to  collect  spec¬ 
imens  of  insects  and  their  host  plants  in 
the  least  explored  and  most  threatened 
arid  habitats  in  the  New  World  tropics. 

Before  returning  to  Phoenix,  Zimmerman 
secured  cuttings  of  four  species  of  South 
American  cacti,  grown  for  many  years  in 
Pittsburgh  but  missing  from  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  One  of  these,  Peres- 
kia  nemorosa,  is  a  primitve  cactus  rele¬ 
vant  to  his  research  on  the  origin  of  the 
Cactaceae. 
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Director's  Message 

Dear  Member: 

This  summer  construction  work  will  take 
place  on  long-needed  and  long-awaited 
improvements  to  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden. 

With  funds  granted  to  the  Garden  toy  the 
voters  of  the  City  of  Phoenix  on  April  1 9, 
1988,  the  Garden  will  install  these  crit¬ 
ically  needed  improvements.  These  will 
include  a  new  8-inch  water  line  (and  two 
fire  hydrants— the  first  in  our  50-year 
history!),  upgraded,  underground  elec¬ 
trical  utilities  (those  overhead  power 
lines  inside  the  Garden  will  come  down), 
and  an  expanded  and  landscaped  park¬ 
ing  area. 

A  complete  historic  rehabilitation  of 
Webster  Auditorium  will  include  a  new 
roof,  new  electrical,  heating/cooling  and 
plumbing  systems,  repairs  to  damaged 
beams  and  interior  ceilings  and  many 
other  improvements  designed  to  return 
the  structure  to  its  original  pristine 
character. 

In  addition,  with  funds  provided  by 
COMPAS,  we  are  adding  a  catering 
and  concession  kitchen  to  the  rear  of 
Webster  Auditorium.  This  addition  will 
better  enable  the  Garden  to  accomo¬ 
date  the  many  demands  made  on  the 
facility. 

From  the  concession  kitchen,  the  Gar¬ 
den  will  be  able  to  offer  daily  food  service 


to  our  visitors.  Food  will  be  served  on  a 
new,  landscaped  patio,  to  be  built  where 
a  portion  of  the  current  Webster  Audito¬ 
rium  parking  area  is  located  today. 

The  construction  of  the  improvement  will 
take  place  over  the  summer  months. 

Come  fall,  the  Garden  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  new,  expanded  services 
and  programs.  One  word  of  caution  to 
summer  visitors:  because  of  the  con¬ 


struction  work,  the  Garden  will  appear 
“torn-up.”  Please  realize  that  this  is  a 
temporary  necessity  and  that,  come 
October,  the  Garden  will  return  to  normal 
service. 

Your  patience  will  be  appreciated.  I 
believe  that  any  temporary  trouble  will  be 
well  worth  the  inconvenience! 

Robert  G.  Breunig,  Ph.D. 

Executive  Director 


Glenn  Richard  Delamater 

Rick  Delamater,  research  assistant  at 
the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  died  on 
Monday,  June  1 9  at  Thunderbird  Samar¬ 
itan  Hospital.  He  was  35  years  old. 

Born  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  he  attended 
Pomona ,  College  in  California  before 
moving  to  Arizona  where  he  developed  a 
great  love  and  respect  for  the  desert  and 
its  plant  life.  He  worked  as  a  landscape 
designer  in  Tucson  and  Phoenix,  finally 
settling  in  New  River,  away  from  the  city, 
to  live  in  the  desert  he  loved. 

Rick  had  become  fascinated  by  suc¬ 
culent  plants,  and  a  decade  ago  he 
joined  a  study  trip  to  South  Africa. 
Another  member  of  the  tour,  hearing  that 
Rick  lived  in  New  River,  mentioned  that  a 
rare  species  of  agave  had  been  reported 
in  that  area. 

When  he  returned  to  Arizona,  Rick  hiked 
the  area  and  located  several  new  popu¬ 
lations  of  Agave  arizonica,  the  plant  he 
had  heard  about  in  Africa.  With  little 


formal  training  but  with  great  natural 
insight,  ability  and  enormous  intellectual 
curiosity,  he  began  a  serious  research 
program  on  this  rare  agave. 

In  February  1984,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  between  Rick  and  Wendy 
Hodgson,  curator  of  the  herbarium  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden.  From  that  ini¬ 
tial  meeting  grew  a  major  program  for  the 
study  and  conservation  of  native  agaves 
that  has  received  national  recognition  in 
Garden,  Horticulture,  and  Arizona  High- 
vjays  magazines,  as  well  as  from  profes¬ 
sional  conservationists. 

As  he  became  more  involved  in  tech¬ 
nical  research,  Rick  gradually  gave  up 
his  landscape  design  business  to  devote 
his  energies  to  field  work  and  school, 
enrolling  at  ASU  to  complete  a  botany 
degree.  As  a  research  assistant  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  he  extended 
his  interests  to  other  agaves,  to  endan¬ 
gered  plants  of  presumed  hybrid  origin. 


and  to  the  evolution  and  conservation  of 
rare  species.  He  published  two  technical 
papers  and  co-authored  several  reports 
during  this  time. 

The  contribution  he  made  to  rare  plant 
conservation,  not  just  Agave  arizonica, 
will  have  an  impact  on  the  future  studies 
of  other  species  as  well.  Within  the  last 
year,  he  also  recorded  for  the  first  time 
the  persistence  of  domesticated  agaves 
on  pre-historic  terraces  planted  by  the 
Hohokam  over  five  hundred  years  ago. 
This  discovery  has  attracted  interest 
from  archaeologists  and  botanists  alike, 
and  the  follow-up  research  was  to 
occupy  much  of  Rick’s  time. 

Friends  and  family  are  establishing  a 
memorial  fund  through  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  and  the  Center  for 
Plant  Conservation  to  continue  Rick’s 
research  and  conservation  efforts  on 
rare  agaves. 
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Arizona  Underground 

by  Joan  K.  Warnke 

Colonists  of  the  American  Revolution 
most  assuredly  were  not  thinking  of  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden  when  they 
hoisted  their  flags  emblazoned  with  the 
motto  “DON’T  TREAD  ON  ME,”  yet  how 
well  it  translates  into  words  of  wisdom  for 
those  of  us  who  spend  time  in  the 
Garden. 

Why  should  we  not  stray  a  bit  to  explore 
beyond  those  rock  lined  paths?  What 
cringes  from  the  impact  of  our  footfall 
and  the  weight  of  an  errant  sneaker? 
What  dwells  in  the  dirt  beside  the  walk¬ 
ways,  hiding  from  the  hot  Sonoran  sun? 

Roots. .  .of  course!  Roots  to  anchor  the 
plants,  to  draw  in  water  and  nutrients,  to 
bind  the  soil  lest  it  blow  or  wash  away; 
roots  that  have  served  the  ancient  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  desert  in  many  interesting  and 
inventive  ways. 

These  roots,  especially  in  arid  climates, 
often  grow  close  to  the  surface  and 
extend  laterally  for  long  distances  to 
utilize  more  fully  the  water  from  the 
desert’s  too  infrequent  rains.  The  fragile 
rootlets  and  root  hairs  can  be  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  pressure  from  above, 
and  soil  that  has  been  compacted  and 
trampled  leaves  little  room  for  essential 
air  and  moisture  to  circulate.  So,  “TREAD 
NOT,”  my  friends.  Keep  to  the  paths  and 
enjoy  what  is  above  the  ground,  but  give 
a  thought  also  to  what’s  down  under. 

The  roots  of  the  mesquite  tree  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  Pima  and 
Papago  people.  The  tap  root,  often 
reaching  downward  more  than  forty  feet 
to  the  water  table,  was  used  as  binding 
twine  and  as  weaving  material.  Tradi¬ 
tionally,  the  bonnet  piece  of  the  cradle- 
board  was  made  from  this  root,  and 
fishing  lines  and  sewing  threads  were 
made  from  the  slender  lesser  roots. 

Desert  dwellers  used  the  root  of  the 
yucca  plant  (Yucca  elata)  as  a  soap, 
hence  the  common  name  “soaptree 
yucca.”  Hunks  of  the  root  were  soaked 
and  pounded  to  produce  a  sudsy  exu¬ 
date.  How  convenient  that  this  natural 
cleanser  also  came  packaged  with  its 
own  fibrous  scrubber! 

Although  it  is  the  result  of  a  merger,  you 
won’t  find  caudex  listed  on  any  stock 
exchange— the  merger  in  this  case  is  of 
root  and  stem  tissue.  The  resultant  bul¬ 
bous,  water-storing  structure  can  be 
surprisingly  large.  In  the  center  of  the 
Succulent  House  display  is  a  pony-tail 
palm  (Beaucarnea  recurvata).  Its  cau- 


Ponytail  palm  Beaucarnia  recurvata 


dex,  mounding  above  the  ground,  is 
wondrous  to  behold.  It  is  thought  that 
plants  with  this  water  storing  capacity 
below  the  ground  can  withstand  the 
ravages  of  fire  more  easily  than  those 
without  a  caudex.  The  Arizona  Queen  of 
the  n\Qh\(peniocereus  greggii)  is  another 
example  of  a  plant  with  a  large,  inter¬ 
estingly  adapted  root. 

The  roots  of  the  epiphytes  such  as  the 
Christmas  caclus  (Shlumbergera  bridge- 
sii)  succeed  in  avoiding  the  whole  dirty 
business  of  being  underfoot  by  dwelling 
high  up  in  the  tropical  rainforest,  rooting 
in  the  soil-like  detritus  found  in  the 
crotches  of  trees. 

The  Garden  also  supports  an  under¬ 
ground  animal  population.  Eight  varieties 
of  lizards  dwell  in  burrows  among  the 
roots,  dining  regularly  on  a  gourmet 
banquet  of  insects  and  plants. 

Their  burrows  often  extend  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  this  tunneling  activity  is 
valuable  in  helping  to  keep  the  soil 
around  the  plants  loose  and  aerated. 

The  desert  tortoises  live  out  their  long, 
plodding  existence  just  off  the  Garden 
paths.  Most  active  during  spring  and  fall, 
.they  burrow  underground  to  hibernate 
during  the  cold  winter  months  and  esti¬ 
vate  during  the  extreme  heat  of  summer. 

Like  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  also  has  some  snakes. 
Occasionally,  one  of  these  shy,  harmless 
creatures  may  be  seen.  Much  maligned, 
they  help  keep  the  Garden’s  rodent 
population  under  control.  Among  these, 
also  living  in  burrows  underground,  are 
jackrabbits  and  ground  squirrels,  kan¬ 
garoo  rats  and  field  mice. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind?  Hopefully  not. 
For  despite  the  predominant  interest  in 
the  visible,  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  and  below  the  surface  is  very 
important.  As  Alice  in  Wonderland  dis¬ 
covered,  there  is  a  fascinating  world 
“down  the  rabbit  hole”  in  the  Garden! 


Music  in 
the  Garden 

Last  November  we  took  a  few  tentative 
steps  in  a  new  direction  at  the  Garden. 
Every  second  and  fourth  Sunday,  except 
Christmas  Day,  Eliot  Patio  was  alive  with 
the  sound  of  music— from  folk  to  clas¬ 
sical-in  a  series  of  concerts  held  out¬ 
doors,  in  a  delightful,  informal  setting  with 
views  of  the  Garden  all  around. 

An  optional  breakfast  buffet  was  avail¬ 
able  for  those  who  wished  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  And  there  was  no  charge  for 
these  concerts,  just  admission  to  the 
Garden.  Naturally,  DBG  members  are 
entitled  to  free  admission,  so  this  was 
another  membership  “perc”  for  them! 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Kate  Ellison  and  Ann  Gully  and  the  hard¬ 
working  committee  of  volunteers  who 
helped  plan  and  organize  the  music 
series.  All  of  us  were  enormously  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  response  from  the  public  and 
from  the  musicians,  many  of  whom 
returned  to  listen  to  their  fellow  per¬ 
formers  or  to  play  again. 

News  from  the 
Gift  Shop;  Have  You 
Seen  It  Lately? 

Now  that  admissions  are  being  handled 
through  the  new  entrance  booth  you’ll 
find  browsing  in  the  Gift  Shop  a  much 
more  relaxed  and  pleasant  experience. 

In  addition  to  traditional  favorites,  there 
are  many  new  items  that  are  perfect 
desert  gifts  for  that  person  you  are 
visiting  this  summer.  The  Anza-Borrego 
Desert  Natural  History  Association’s 
boxed  note  cards  are  especially  nice, 
and  a  new  line  of  coaster  tiles  and 
framed  tiles  in  pastel  designs,  hand 
painted  by  Betty  of  Prescott,  are  very 
popular. 

You’ll  really  like  our  colorful  new  Desert 
Botanical  Garden  design  on  a  cotton 
tee-shirt,  note  cards  and  potted  cacti. 
Enduring  Seeds,  the  new  book  by  Dr. 
Gary  Nabhan,  the  Garden’s  assistant 
director,  is  in  stock,  as  well  as  the  new 
Arizona  Highways  book.  Travel  Arizona 
Backroads. 

We  also  have  a  wonderful  selection  of 
unique  costume  jewelry  and  hand- 
painted  tee-shirts  that  you  will  not  see 
everywhere. 

We’d  love  to  have  you  visit  us! 
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Members  —  New  and  Renewals 

January  -  May  1989 


Saguaro  Society 

Mr.  Bruce  H,  Cole 
M/M  Cliff  Douglas 
M/M  Leroy  Ellison 
M/M  Bradford  M.  Endicott 
Mrs.  Ann  Lee  Harris 
M/M  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 
Ms.  Virginia  L.  Korte 
Mr.  Delbert  R.  Lewis 
M/M  James  E.  Louden 
M/M  Crane  McClennen 
M/M  Robert  K.  Swanson 

Agave  Century  Club 

M/M  William  C.  Ahearn 
M/M  Gene  Almendinger 
M/M  S.  F.  Applewhite  III 
Mrs.  Betty  Baker 
Mr.  Hal  Bone 
M/M  Andre  Boucher  Jr. 
D/M  H.  Latham  Breunig 
M/M  Robert  B.  Bulla 
M/M  David  D.  Chase 
M/M  Louis  Comus  Jr. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Corkhill 
Mrs.  Alfred  N.  Crane 
Ms.  Sandra  A.  Day 
Ms.  Pam  DelDuca 
Mr.  H.  James  Douglass 
M/M  Paul  H.  Eller 
Mr.  Mike  Englehart 
Est.  Est.  Inc. 

Mr.  James  E.  Evans  Jr. 

Ms.  Elizabeth  E.  Evarts 
M/M  Jeffrey  N.  Fine 
Mrs.  Marilyn  Fitz-Randolph 
Mr.  James  P.  French 
D/M  John  E.  Freund 
Mr.  Jim  Fritz 
Mr.  George  F.  Getz  Jr. 

D/M  Edwin  Goldstein 
M/M  John  D.  Gray 
M/M  Edwin  P.  Grobe 
M/M  Alvin  N.  Haas 
Mr.  Charles  Hemann 
Mr.  Jacob  E.  Henegar 
Investad  Arizona,  Inc. 

M/M  William  Jackson 
M/M  Neville  K.  Jantz 
Ms.  Dorothy  P.  Johnson 
Dr.  Michael  Kappy 
Mr.  Gary  Peter  Klahr 
Landscaping  by  Andre,  Inc. 
M/M  R.  L.  Lauver 
D/M  Steve  Leshin 
Mr.  Rodney  S.  Lewis 
M/M  H.  J.  Lewkowitz 
Ms.  Dianne  Linthicum 
Mrs.  Ray  Lunt 
M/M  Robert  H.  MacKinnon 
Mrs.  Kemper  Marley  Sr. 
M/M  Peter  Marshall 
M/M  Robert  L.  Matthews 
Mr.  William  R.  Mee  Jr. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Melde 
M/M  H.  N.  Metzel 
Mr.  Michael  F.  G.  Morris 
M/M  Kenneth  E.  Nigrelli 
Ms.  Arlene  O’Day 
M/M  David  J.  Paldan 
D/M  Duncan  T.  Patten 
Mr.  Craig  Pearson 
Ms.  Iris  E.  Perkins 
M/M  Michael  Radtke 


M/M  Earl  Robinson 

M/M  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  David  P.  Roush 

M/M‘ Robert  L.  Sandblom 

Mrs.  Leontine  Sassell 

Ms.  Carol  Schatt 

D/M  Joseph  W.  Schauer  Jr. 

M/M  W.  F.  Schumann 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Scurei 

M/M  Whitney  North  Seymour  Jr. 

Ms.  Maureen  E.  Shea 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Shirley 

Mr.  T.  J.  Shumard 

M/M  Gates  M.  Stoner 

Mrs.  Wallace  Thorne 

M/M  William  C.  Thornton 

Mr.  William  Thurwachter 

Mrs.  Don  B.  Tostenrud 

M/M  James  L.  Townsend 

Mr.  Bernard  Van  Osteen  Jr. 

Mr.  Roger  Varnes 
Mr.  James  W.  Walker 
M/M  Jerry  Walker 
Mr.  Jim  Wheat 
Miss  Eugenia  T.  Wright 

Contributing  Members 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Ackerman 
Ms.  Carola  M.  Ahrendt 
Mr.  E.  F.  Armstrong 
M/M  Dan  A.  Bach 
M/M  William  J.  Barnett 
Ms.  Lillian  S.  Bartley 
Mrs.  Martin  D.  Bergan 
M/M  A.  Kermit  Birth 
Ms.  Leslie  R.  Borgmeyer 
M/M  J.  William  Boyce 
D/M  Lawrence  J,  Brecker 
M/M  Lewis  Bremer 
Ms.  Melinda  L.  Brusky 
Ms.  Genevieve  Buckles 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cargill 
Ms.  Mildred  L.  Chidlaw 
M/M  Robert  D.  Collins 
Columbine  Garden  Club 
Ms.  Lin  L.  Culbert 
M/M  Richard  Deupree  Jr. 

M/M  Hal  Dibblee 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Eliot 
Mr.  Philip  H.  English 
Ms.  Julie  Everson 
Ms.  Kristina  J.  Floor 
M/M  Ed  Foutz 
M/M  John  P.  Frank 
M/M  Richard  W.  Fries 
Miss  Lucile  Gaetje 
M/M  Dean  Garnet 
M/M  Richard  N.  Goldsmith 
Ms.  Janis  A.  Gordon 
Ms.  Joan  L.  Gorges 
M/M  John  P.  Gross 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Guthrie 
M/M  Arthur  C.  Haack 
M/M  Michael  L.  Haake 
Ms.  Jean  E.  Harris 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Jo  Higgins 
Mr.  M.  Lynne  Holt 
M/M  Joel  Hunter  III 
M/M  Robert  J.  Hurckes 
M/M  Allen  Hushek 
Mr.  John  C.  Hutcherson 
Ms.  Joyce  M.  Jackson 
Mr.  Dale  E.  Jensen 


Ms.  Ruth  Jones 
Mrs.  Gladys  L.  Klaus 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Langmade 
D/M  Jon  Levy 
Ms.  Margarethe  H.  T.  Lewis 
M/M  William  F.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Libby 
M/M  James  D.  Locke 
Mr.  George  S.  Loftin 
Mrs.  Barbara  Rea  Ludke 
Mr.  A.  Daniel  Luechtefeld 
Ms.  Frances  B.  McAllister 
Fort  McDowell  Nursery 
M/M  William  G.  McFadzean 
Ms.  Susan  McGreevy 
M/M  Mark  McIntyre 
M/M  Lloyd  McKenzie 
Ms.  Margaret  A.  Maher 
Mrs.  Margerie  A.  Mann 
M/M  Sam  Mardian  Jr. 

Ms.  Kathryn  B.  Martino 
Mr.  William  Maze 
Mr.  Robert  D.  Miller 
M/M  George  R.  Mink 
M/M  Kerry  Pokorski 
M/M  Gale  Posselt 
M/M  Raul  Quintana 
M/M  Alfred  C.  Reid 
M/M  Robert  Rheinlander 
D/M  Alan  L.  Rinestone 
M/M  Tom  Risner 
Mrs.  Virginia  Schuff 
D/M  Arthur  S.  Schwartz 
M/M  Jack  Seltzer 
Mr.  Jack  E.  Sickinger 
M/M  Mr.  Robin  Silver 
Mrs.  Shirley  Singer 
Ms.  Margaret  A.  Sova 
M/M  Norman  T.  Sovinec 
M/M  John  Steigerwald 
M/M  Franklin  B,  Stevens 
M/M  A.  L.  Summers 
Ms.  Holley  M.  Swan 
M/M  Ray  Thieme 
M/M  Bill  Trenter 
Dr.  W.  R.  Van  Arsdell 
M/M  Art  Vidervol 
M/M  Stephen  Viederman 
Mr.  Charlie  F.  Weed 
Ms.  Jean  K.  Wiehe 
Wild  Seed 

M/M  William  R.  Wilder 
M/M  Curtis  Williams 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Wooldridge 
Mr.  Paul  P.  Young 
M/M  Lawrence  A.  Zwicker 

Desert  Council 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Arid  Zone  Trees 
Citibank  of  Arizona 
First  Interstate  Bank 
Gannett  Outdoor  Co.  of  Arizona 
Hardaway  Connections  Inc. 

MCI  Telecommunications  Corp. 
Mountain  States  Wholesale  Nursery 
Norris  &  Coleman,  PC. 

Salt  River  Project 
Sunbelt  Holdings,  Inc. 

Swan  Hill  Nurseries 
Universal  Propulsion  Co.,  Inc. 

U.S.  West  Communications 
White  Tank  Palms 


Contributors 

Our  many  thanks  to  those  who 
have  made  contributions  to  the 
Garden  from  January  through 
May  1 989.  Your  support  makes 
a  difference. 

Individual  Contributions 

M/M  John  R.  Augustine 
M/M  Daniel  C.  Barr 
M/M  Craig  Barrett 
Mrs.  Winifred  Bean 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Belmont 
M/M  A.  Kermit  Birth 
Mr.  William  Bombeck 
Mrs.  Lois  H.  Bradley 
D/M  H.  Latham  Breunig 
Ms.  Helen  Buchanan 
Ms.  Mabel  R.  Cahill 
M/M  John  P.  Case 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chisholm 
Ms.  Marjorie  C.  Churchill 
M/M  Dick  Cole 
Mrs.  Jane  Crane 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Cramer 
Mrs.  James  Cressman 
Ms.  Sarah  V.  Dinehart 
Mrs.  Richard  Deupree,  Jr, 

Mr.  John  A.  Dowler 
M/M  Cliff  Douglas 
Ms.  Katherine  S.  Douglas 
Ms.  Ruth  B.  DuVal 
Mr.  Nicholas  Dmytryszyn 
M/M  R.  T.  Eareckson 
D/M  Charles  L.  Echols,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Joseph  J,  Eigenmann 
M/M  Leo  Eisenberg 
M/M  Leroy  Ellison 
M/M  Rodney  E.  Engelen 
M/M  Fred  Eldean 
M/M  Fred  Fathe 
Mrs.  Marilyn  J.  Fitz-Randolph 
M/M  Morton  Fleischer 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Fleming 
M/M  Ivan  D.  Figate 
M/M  Jeffrey  Fine 
M/M  John  P.  Frank 
D/M  John  E.  Freund 
M/M  C.  A.  Frische 
Mrs.  Vera  Garnet 
Mr.  George  F.  Getz,  Jr. 

Ms.  Mary  Frances  Gilbert 
Mr.  Paul  F.  Glenn 
Mr.  John  D.  Gray 
Mr.  Lou  Grubb 
M/M  Dan  Gruber 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Haack 
Ms.  Ruth  Halseth 
Ms.  Leigh  Hann 
Mrs.  Hazel  Hare 
Mr.  John  J.  Harper 
Mrs.  Ann  Lee  Harris 
Ms.  Beatrice  D.  Hecht 
M/M  Philip  B.  Heller 
Mrs.  Hugh  F.  Henretta 
Miss  Elizabeth  Jo  Higgins 
Mr.  Patrick  Hoog 
Ms.  Helen  W.  Horn 
Ms.  Jane  E.  Horswell 
D/M  Charles  A.  Huckins 
Ms.  Judith  B.  Hudson 
D/M  William  Huizingh 
M/M  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 
M/M  Nevile  K.  Jantz 
Mrs.  Thelma  H.  Kieckhefer 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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M/M  John  Shomer 

Ms.  Edna  Penwarden 

D/M  Sam  A.  Kinard 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Sittler 

Mr.  Ed  Reger 

Mr.  Robert  Kinas 

M/M  Frank  L.  Snell 

M/M  Austin  Schill 

Dr.  Linda  B.  Knoblock 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Stegall,  Jr. 

Ms.  Lois  Schneberger 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Korte 

Ms.  Wilella  V.  Stimmell 

Mr.  Bill  Thornton 

Mr.  Rodney  S.  Lewis 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  Stock 

M/M  Brian  Von  Halle 

Mrs.  Scott  L.  Libby,  Jr. 

M/M  Ralph  G.  Strang 

Mrs.  Elaine  Wilson 

Mr.  A.  D.  Luechtefeld 

Mr.  Malcolm  Straus 

Mrs.  Bette  Wolte 

Ms.  Frances  B.  McAllister 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Sturgis 

Ms.  Cheryl  Young 

Mr.  Myrie  W.  McCumber 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sutton 

Dr.  Jack  McFarland 

M/M  Robert  K.  Swanson 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has  re- 

Mr.  Neil  A.  Makar 

M/M  James  L.  Townsend 

ceived  contributions  in  memory  of: 

Mr.  Mike  Mangham 

Mr.  Glenn  C.  Taylor 

Irene  Messenbrink  from: 

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Manning 

Ms.  Virginia  I.  Traylor 

Mr.  Carl  T.  Mohr 

M/M  Jonathan  Marshall 

Ms.  Jane  Truitt 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Melde 

Mrs.  William  M.  Tucker 

Ada  R.  Long  from: 

M/M  William  Miles 

M/M  Owen  L.  Wagoner 

Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Sittler 

M/M  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 

Dr.  H.  G.  Wales 

Mr.  Carl  T.  Mohr 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Weber 

Berne  Schuss  from: 

M/M  Michael  F.  G.  Morris 

Ms.  Edythe  E.  Whiteman 

M/M  Leo  Eisenberg 

M/M  Jerry  Nelson 

M/M  John  G.  Wills 

Mrs.  Linda  Brock  Nelson 

M/M  W.  S.  Woodward 

Lois  Tice  from: 

M/M  Robert  Nelson 

M/M  James  R.  Youse 

Ms.  Catherine  Utke 

Mrs.  Faith  M.  Niemann 

Ms.  Lu  Gaetje 

M/M  Harold  Noren 

In-Kind  Donations 

M/M  Charles  H.  Obye 

Mrs.  Jane  Battersby 

Corporate  and  Foundation  Grants 

Mr.  Ralph  T.  O’Neil 

M/M  John  Buchanan 

ARCO  Foundation 

Mr.  Van  O’Steen 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Coghlan 

Arizona  Public  Service  Company 

Mr.  Barry  L.  Olson 

Mr.  Bruce  H.  Cole 

Chase  Bank  ot  Arizona 

Mrs.  Opal  G.  Oyaas 

M/M  Edgar  Conti 

Friends  ot  the  Garden 

Mr.  L.  Roy  Papp 

Mrs.  Edra  Drake 

Gannett  Foundation 

D/M  Duncan  Patten 

Mr.  Rodney  Engard 

The  Lerner  Family  Foundation 

M/M  A.  J.  Pfister 

Mrs.  Rhoda  Farris 

Marshall  Fund  ot  Arizona 

Mrs.  Howard  A.  Pilkey 

Mrs.  Alice  Fetter 

MCI  Telecommunication  Corporation 

M/M  George  0.  Pranspill 

M/M  Chuck  Fisher 

National  Wildtiower  Research  Center 

Mr.  John  C.  Pritzlatt,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Freeman 

North  Point  Press 

M/M  Peter  J.  Rathwell 

Mr.  Chris  Ginkle 

Phelps  Dodge  Foundation 

Ms.  Rachel  Ritchie 

Mr.  Harvey  Goertz 

Renaissance  House  Publisher 

Mr.  Steve  S.  Robson 

Mr.  Robert  Gregoire 

Salt  River  Project 

M/M  A.  Barde  Rogers 

Mr.  John  Hales 

Southern  Calitornia  Gas  Company 

Mr.  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  Hugh  Harelson 

Steele  Foundation 

Mr.  Jack  Ross 

Ms.  Sheila  Helgath 

Edna  Rider  Whiteman  Foundation 

Ms.  Mary  Rushton 

M/M  Frank  Hennessey 

M/M  William  L.  Sabine 

M/M  Bill  Iselin 

Ms.  Ann  Sakowitz 

M/M  Edward  J.  Karner 

Ms.  Carol  P.  Schatt 

Mr.  Bob  Kearney 

M/M  Ford  Schumann 

Ms.  Deanna  Kreiling 

Ms.  Mary  C.  Settle 

Dr.  George  Lindsay 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Shaw 

Mrs.  Eleanor  A.  Logan 

Mrs.  Maureen  Shea 

Mrs.  Mary  Ann  McClennen 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Shirley 

Mr.  Klaus  Neumann 

Reminder;  IRS  Rules 

Since  June  1 988,  the  IRS  requires  non¬ 
profit  organizations  to  notify  members 
and  donors  of  the  amount  that  can  be 
taken  for  a  tax  deduction.  This  only 
relates  to  cash*  transactions.  A  deduc¬ 
tion  cannot  be  taken  for  benefits 
received,  even  if  the  individual  chooses 
not  to  accept  the  benefits. 


Membership 

Level 

Tax 

Deductible 

Amount 

Individual  $25 

$0 

Family  $35 

$0 

Contributing  $50 

$15 

Agave  Century 

Club  $100 

$55 

Saguaro  Society  $1000 

$900 

All  cash  donations  other  than  member¬ 
ship  are  fully  tax  deductible.  If  you  have 
any  questions,  call  the  Garden’s  Devel¬ 
opment  Office. 

*Cash  includes  checks  and  Visa  and 
Mastercard  charges. 


October  1989 


Sherry  New  Gillespie 
Director  of 
Development 

Sherry  New  Gillespie  has  been  namec 
director  of  development  at  the  Desert 
Botanical  Garden.  She  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  managing  the  Garden’s  fundrais¬ 
ing  activities  and  membership  program. 

Before  joining  the  staff  at  the  Garden, 
she  was  director  of  development  and 
public  relations  for  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society  in  Phoenix.  Her  previous 
experience  included  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  at  Phoenix  Day  Child  Development 
Center  and  Friends  of  the  Family,  a 
shelter  for  battered  women  and  their 
children. 

Sherry  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  of  Fund  Raising  Executives  and 
serves  on  the  board  of  the  Phoenix 
Civitan  Club. 


Landscape  &  Flower  Show  at  the  DBG 
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Sherry  New  Gillespie,  the  Garden's  new 
director  of  development. 


derful  sculptures  by  noted  regional 
artists  landscaped  with  striking  native 
plants  and  rockwork. 

•  Spa  and  Deck  Garden  —  creative 
ideas  for  incorporating  a  relaxing  spa 
into  a  patio/deck  setting. 

•  Spanish  Meditation  Garden  —  cap¬ 
tures  the  tranquility  and  style  of  a  1 6th 
century  monastery,  with  stone  floor¬ 
ing,  carved  wood  pillars,  fountains 
and  statuary  among  the  plantings. 

•  Moroccan  Oasis  Garden  —  an 
African  theme  sets  the  exotic  tone  for 
this  unique  garden  creation. 

•  Native  American  Rugs  Showcase 
—  beautiful  botanical  arrangements 
by  top  local  designers  created  to 
match  contemporary  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  weavings. 

In  addition  to  the  showcase  gardens, 

visitors  will  see  dozens  of  displays  fea- 

(continued  on  page  4) 


Phoenix.  Arizona 


The  largest  garden  show  ever  held  in 
the  Valley  is  scheduled  for  October  7 
and  8  at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden. 
Sponsored  by  Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
magazine,  the  weekend  event  will  fea¬ 
ture  fifty  exhibits  including  six  spectacu¬ 
lar  showcase  gardens  that  demonstrate 
how  lush  landscapes  can  be  created 
with  beautiful,  low-water  use  plants. 


Teams  of  landscape  designers,  interior 
designers,  nurseries,  artists  and  crafts¬ 
men  are  creating  one-of-a-kind  gardens 
featuring  outstanding  plant  and  flower 
arrangements.  The  showcase  gardens 
include: 


•  Victorian  Cottage  Garden  —  a 

delightful  garden  in  the  English  tradi¬ 
tion  featuring  romantic  new  iron  furni¬ 
ture  and  beautiful  botanical  table 


settings. 

•  Contemporary  Southwest  Sculp¬ 
ture  Garden  —  a  grouping  of  won- 


Plant  Hotline  Report 

Since  1 983  there  has  been  a  wonderful 
service  available  at  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden  called  “Plant  Questions  Hot¬ 
line.”  Initiated  as  an  education  depart¬ 
ment  project,  it  was  staffed  by  the 
Garden  horticulture  staff  until  this  year. 
Last  spring,  in  a  pilot  project,  docents 
and  horticulture  aides  took  it  over  in 


From  the  Director 

James  E.  Louden 
1944-1989 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  and  regret  that  I 
inform  our  membership  of  the  death  of 
Jim  Louden,  our  past  board  president 
and  trustee.  He  was  the  president  of 
Chase  Bank  Trust  Company,  and  a 
great  friend  of  the  Garden.  A  memorial 
fund  has  been  established  in  Jim’s 
name. 

Jim  spearheaded  the  successful  effort 
to  secure  funding  for  the  Garden  as  part 
of  the  1 988  Phoenix  Bond  Election.  With 
the  funds  received  from  that  bond  issue, 
the  Garden  will  start  a  “new  life”  this  fall 
with  a  number  of  substantial  improve¬ 
ments  that  were  accomplished  during 
the  summer. 

A  long  awaited  new  water  system,  under¬ 
ground  power  lines  and  telephone  lines, 
an  expanded  and  landscaped  parking 
lot  and  renovations  and  additions  to 
Webster  Auditorium,  our  historic  adobe 
building,  have  been  completed. 

These  improvements  solved  long-stand¬ 
ing  and  urgent  problems,  and  we  wish 
again  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
people  of  Phoenix  who  made  most  of 
these  improvements  possible  through 
the  successful  passage  of  the  1988 
bond  election.  We  also  want  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  support  we  received  from 
COMPAS  in  1 988.  That  funding  enabled 
us  to  add  a  new  kitchen  and  food 
service  area  to  the  Webster  Auditorium 
complex. 

While  these  improvements  represent  a 
big  step  forward,  the  work  is  not  done. 
To  make  the  Garden  more  comfortable 
and  accessible,  the  board  of  trustees 
stepped  forward  to  fund  the  next  round 
of  improvements,  an  amenities  package 
to  specifically  address  the  day  to  day 
problems  our  visitors  have  experienced. 
These  improvements  include: 

•  Restroom  facilities  in  the  Gift  Shop  at 
the  front  of  the  Garden 


order  to  better  serve  the  public,  compile 
research  information,  and  find  out  just 
what  sorts  of  planting  and  growing 
materials  are  being  requested. 

Many  of  the  calls  that  come  in  to  the 
Plant  Hotline  are  from  members,  but 
many  are  from  other  gardeners  and 
plant  people,  too.  An  important  function 
of  the  hotline  is  to  track  where  the  calls 
are  coming  from  and  what  kinds  of 
questions  are  asked  most  frequently. 


•  A  new  path  system  with  attractive 
new  surfacing  and  path  lights 

•  A  new  set  of  interpretive  and  direc¬ 
tional  signs 

•  A  beautifully  landscaped,  terraced 
patio  behind  Webster  Auditorium 
where  visitors  can  relax  and  enjoy  a 
meal  from  the  new  kitchen  area 

•  Shaded  seating  areas  with  drinking 
fountains 

•  New  propagation  and  maintenance 
facilities  to  ensure  the  best  possible 
care  of  our  collections 

The  board  effort  was  sparked  by  a 
generous  challenge  grant  of  $50,000 
from  Mrs.  Virginia  Ullman.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  have  responded 
enthusiastically  to  this  challenge  with 
additional  gifts. 

As  we  move  into  the  fall,  several  parts  of 
this  next  phase  will  be  implemented 
immediately:  Webster  Terrace,  the  rest¬ 
rooms  at  the  Gift  Shop,  and  the  Fleischer 
Propagation  Center,  named  in  honor  of 
Donna  and  Morton  Fleischer.  The  prop¬ 
agation  center  will  ensure  that  the 
Garden  is  able  to  have  a  first-rate 
propagation  program  and  will  be  better 
able  to  manage  the  propagation  of 
plants  and  the  storage  of  seeds,  and  it  is 
a  major  step  towards  assuring  the  future 
-  of  our  living  collection  and  the  success 
of  our  rare  plant  conservation  program. 

We  hope  that  all  of  these  improvements 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  year, 
and  then  we  can  move  forward  with 
additional  elements  of  the  long-range 
master  plan. 

As  director,  I  particularly  want  to  thank 
Pamela  Grant,  who  chaired  the  Board 
Campaign,  and  Cliff  Douglas,  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  board  of  trustees,  both  of 
whom  participated  in  a  series  of  break¬ 
fasts  and  lunches  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  for  these  programs.  Their 
support  and  enthusiasm  made  all  the 
difference. 

Robert  G.  Breunig,  Ph.D. 
Executive  Director 


Answering  calls  are  a  team  of  ten  expe¬ 
rienced  horticulture  volunteers  who 
either  answer  calls  as  they  come  in,  or 
call  back  or  send  materials  if  more 
information  is  needed. 

Besides  the  information  aspect  of  this 
service,  there  is  also  a  function  of 
concern  and  interests  shared  with  fel¬ 
low  plant  growers.  And,  of  course,  it  is 
an  important  way  of  cultivating  new 
members  for  the  Garden.  Whenever  a 
call  is  nearing  completion,  the  caller  is 
asked  if  he  or  she  would  like  to  receive 
membership  information.  We  are  happy 
to  send  it  and  hope  to  gain  future 
members  in  this  way. 

Monday  regular  Carol  Schatt  typifies 
the  people  who  answer  this  phone  line. 
She  recently  had  questions  ranging 
from  “My  cactuses  are  crowded.  When 
should  I  replant  them?”  (Carol  sug¬ 
gested  waiting  till  the  weather  is  a  little 
cooler  —  perhaps  October.)  to  “Should 
I  prune  my  palo  brea?”  (Carol  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  branches  will  eventually 
be  the  tree  canopy  and  should  be 
retained.) 

Ford  Doran  and  Greta  Mock  share  duties 
on  Tuesday,  making  arrangements  to 
answer  the  phone  while  continuing  their 
busy  schedule  on  horticulture  both  here 
in  the  Garden  and  on  their  own.  One  of 
Ford’s  callers  wanted  to  know  what 
damage,  if  any,  was  done  by  cicadas. 
Ford’s  response  was  that  the  damage  is 
largely  insignificant  and  that  control  is 
difficult  because  they  lay  eggs. 

All  of  the  people  who  are  participating  in 
this  pilot  program  try  to  give  answers  to 
people  that  will  involve  as  little  chemical 
pesticide,  herbicide,  and  other  poisons 
as  possible. 

When  those  who  are  on  duty  with  the 
Hotline  don’t  have  an  answer  or  want  to 
send  additional  information  to  the  caller, 
they  take  a  name  and  phone  number  or 
address  so  a  call  from  a  specialist,  or  an 
information  packet  can  be  sent.  Some¬ 
times  they  recommend  that  the  caller 
come  in  to  use  Richter  Library  or  call  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

Other  experienced  volunteer  horticul¬ 
ture  experts  who  are  involved  in  the  pilot 
program  are  Sidney  Allen,  Donna  Han¬ 
sen,  Bill  Barnes,  Edra  Drake,  and  Nancy 
Rheinlander.  Donna  Ovist  and  Jim 
Harvey  have  also  participated. 

Hours  for  the  Plant  Hotline  are  daily 
(except  weekends)  1:00  p.m.  to  2:30 
p.m.  About  five  to  ten  questions  come  in 
each  day,  with  the  biggest  number  dur¬ 
ing  the  Garden’s  busy  spring  planting 
season  or  after  weekend  landscaping/ 
gardening  events. 
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Reclaiming  the  Desert 


A  major  revegetation  project  has  restored  creosote,  bur-sage,  barrel  cacti  and  saguaros  to 
the  road-cut  at  the  Garden’s  old  entrance. 


The  recent  construction  activities  at  the 
Garden  have  not  only  resulted  in 
improvements  for  staff  and  visitors  but  it 
has  also  provided  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  carry  out  one  of  our  primary  functions 
—  preserving  the  natural  desert. 

In  the  process  of  building  the  new 
parking  lot  and  entrance  road,  the  old 
entry  and  service  road  was  abandoned. 
This  area  was  targeted  for  a  model 
revegetation  project. 

The  work  actually  began  last  fall  when 
staff  and  volunteers,  including  the 
Mountaineers,  dug  and  potted  creo¬ 
sotes,  bur-sages,  hedgehogs  and  bar¬ 
rels  from  the  area  that  is  now  paved. 
These  plants  were  stockpiled  in  a  hold¬ 
ing  area  where  they  overwintered  under 
the  care  of  the  horticulture  department. 
Most  survived  and  were  planted  out  this 
summer  in  an  effort  to  reclaim  the  old 
road-cut. 

After  being  in  the  ground  for  a  month, 
we  have  seen  a  90  percent  success 
rate  with  the  creosote  and  bur-sage 
and  100  percent  success  with  the 
hedgehogs  and  barrels. 

The  creosotes  and  bur-sages  were 
handled  very  carefully.  The  bottoms 
were  cut  off  the  pots,  the  pots  were 
placed  in  the  planting  hole,  and  then  the 
side  of  the  pot  was  cut  lengthwise  and 
gently  pulled  away  from  the  root  ball. 
This  method  leaves  the  root  ball  intact 
with  minimal  disturbance. 

The  plants  are  on  a  drip  irrigation 
system,  and  they  receive  12  hours 
(overnight)  watering  with  4-gallon/hour 
emitters,  every  other  day.  This  is  an 
ample  amount  of  water,  and  combined 


with  the  careful  unpotting  probably 
accounts  for  the  high  success  rate. 

We  have  also  moved  23  saguaros  from 
construction  sites,  and  this  has  given  us 
the  opportunity  to  test  a  variety  of  water¬ 
ing  regimes  to  see  which  works  best.  At 
planting  time,  one-half  inch  poly  tubing 
was  placed  vertically  in  the  planting 
hole,  primarily  to  get  oxygen  to  the  roots. 
Some  of  the  saguaros  are  also  being 
watered  through  these  tubes  instead  of 
flood-irrigating  wells  or  trenches  around 
the  plants.  Within  four  or  five  years,  we 
should  be  able  to  tell  if  one  method 


works  better  than  the  other. 

As  a  final  touch,  we  removed  sections 
of  cryptogamic  crusts  (soil  crusts)  from 
the  future  propagation  site  and  placed 
those  in  the  abandoned  road-cut  as 
well.  These  are  often  overlooked,  but 
they  are  an  important  component  in 
stabilizing  desert  soils.  Cryptogams  are 
plants  like  lichens,  algae,  fungi  and 
mosses.  They  live  together  in  relatively 
small  communities  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  and  their  “pseudo-roots”  (rhi- 
zoids)  prevent  the  soil  from  blowing 
away. 


Be  A  Sport . . . 

Support  A  Hort! 

The  DBG  is  putting  out  a  plea  to  all 
Garden  members  to  help  with  a  very 
special  project.  On  November  4,  the 
horticulture  department  will  host  a  work¬ 
day  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  our 
new  parking  lot. 

Parking  lot?  Special?  Well,  yes.  The 
Garden’s  new  lot,  which  nearly  triples 
the  parking  capacity,  is  being  touted  as 
the  Valley’s  most  beautiful  parking  lot. 
The  curbing  and  parking  bay  lines  will 
be  painted  the  color  of  the  nearby 
buttes,  and  fifteen  landscape  medians 


will  be  planted  with  more  than  200  trees. 
A  variety  of  1 ,500  colorful  plants  and 
shrubs  will  grace  these  shade  islands 
which  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
seven  and  one-half  acre  lot.  As  the  trees 
mature,  nearly  every  visitor  will  be  able 
to  find  a  shaded  parking  space. 

Once  the  trees  were  planted  in  mid- 
September,  volunteer  groups,  the  Gar¬ 
den’s  board  of  trustees  and  staff 
members  from  all  the  departments 
began  working  quickly  to  have  most  of 
the  plants  in  place  in  time  for  the 
Phoenix  Home  &  Garden  Landscape  & 
Flower  Show  on  October  7-8.  In  total, 
more  than  700  hours  of  volunteer  time 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  planting 


project. 

Garden  members  and  their  friends  can 
help  finish  the  planting  by  volunteering 
between  7  a.m.  and  noon  on  “Support  a 
Hort  Day,”  Saturday,  November  4.  Vol¬ 
unteer  tasks  will  include  soil  preparation, 
planting  and  the  final  grooming  of  the 
newly  planted  areas. 

We  estimate  that  the  Garden  can  save 
more  than  $30,000  in  labor  and  instal¬ 
lation  charges  on  this  project.  If  you’d 
like  to  help,  call  Kellie  at  941-1225. 

Experience  is  not  required:  staff  horti¬ 
culturists  will  be  on  hand  to  coordinate 
the  project. 

Be  a  sport. .  .support  a  hort! 
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( continued  from  page  1 ) 

taring  the  latest  ideas  in  xeriscaping, 
watering  systems  and  computer-aided 
landscape  design,  the  newest  fashions 
in  outdoor  furniture,  and  displays  of  art 
and  accessories  for  patios  and  gardens. 

There  will  also  be  exhibits  featuring 
pottery  and  wicker,  metal  and  wood 
sculpture,  stonework  (real  and  almost- 
real),  dried  flowers,  potpourris  and 
fragrant  herbs. 

On  both  day,  visitors  can  sign  up  for 
seminars  that  feature  presentations  by 
experts  including: 

★  John  Jay  Harper  of  Harper’s 
Nursery 

★  Ron  Gass  of  Mountain  States 
Nursery,  specialist  in  native  plants 
of  the  Southwest 

★  Steve  Martino,  award-winning 
landscape  designer 

★  Renee  Montgomery  of  Green 
Goddess,  specialist  in  the  care  of 
Southwestern  houseplants 

★  Terry  Brady  of  Brady’s  Florist  & 
Interior  Design,  one  of  the  Valley’s 
foremost  floral  designers 

★  Garry  Peterson  of  Greenworld 
Nursery,  expert  on  new  soil 
conditioners  that  retain  (and  save) 
water 

★  Desert  Botanical  Garden  experts 
offer  advice  on  plant  selection, 
planting  and  maintenance  tips,  and 
problem  solving 

★  Representatives  from  Boyce 
Thompson  Southwestern  Arboretum 
focusing  on  drought-tolerant 
landscaping 

Complete  food  and  beverage  service, 
available  throughout  the  weekend,  will 
be  provided  by  Lewis  Stevens  Distinc¬ 
tive  Catering. 

The  first  annual  Landscape  &  Flower 
Show,  hosted  by  the  Desert  Botanical 
Garden,  is  sponsored  by  Phoenix  Home 
&  Garden  magazine.  The  show  hours 
are  9  a.m.  until  sunset.  Tickets  at  the 
door  will  be  $11.00.  Show  your  mem¬ 
bership  card  for  a  $3.00  discount.  A 
portion  of  the  ticket  price  benefits  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

Cookie  Alert 

At  Laminaria  all  of  our  guests  are 
served  complimentary  cookies  and  hot 
cider.  If  you  would  like  to  donate 
cookies,  please  bring  them  to  Archer 
House  at  the  Garden  by  November  1 3. 
We  will  need  1000  dozen  cookies  for 
this  wonderful  event. 


Saguaro:  Sonoran 
Desert  Sentinel 


by  Joan  Warnke 


The  waxy  white  blossoms  of  the  saguaro 
open  at  night.  Each  flower  lasts  for  just 
one  day. 


Snoopy’s  cousin  Spike,  holding  forth 
from  the  comic  pages,  shares  his  home 
in  the  desert  with  his  cactus  neighbors. 
Does  this  lovable  beagle  know  more 
about  his  prickly-pawed  playmate,  the 
saguaro,  than  the  rest  of  us?  Have  we 
taken  our  Sonoran  totem  so  much  for 
granted  that  fact,  fiction,  myth,  and 
legend  have  become  a  hopelessly  tan¬ 
gled  tale?  Perhaps  the  question  may 
even  be,  “what  do  you  know,  and  when 
did  you  know  it?’’ 

Logically,  one  might  begin  with  the 
name  —  saguaro.  It  is  obscure  in  origin, 
but  it  probably  came  from  the  Spanish 
or  Pima  language.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Carnegiea  gigantea. 

A  full-grown  saguaro  can  produce  as 
many  as  100  fruits  each  season.  If 
each  fruit  has  2,000  seeds  it  takes  no 
great  mathematical  skill  to  see  that 
*  millions  of  seeds  are  produced  in  the 
lifetime  of  each  cactus.  Carbon  dating 
of  seeds  found  at  archaeological  digs 
have  placed  these  plants  in  the  early 
years  after  the  Ice  Age.  Saguaros  are 


The  Wish  List 

From  time  to  time  Garden  volunteers 
and  staff  have  been  heard  to  say,  “I 
wish  we  had. . . While  all  the  items 
are  important,  those  listed  in  bold  type 
are  priority  needs.  If  you’d  like  to 
donate  and  make  a  wish  come  true, 
call  941-1225. 

•  Computer/word  processor 

•  Sofa  table  for  Archer  House 


indigenous  only  to  the  Sonoran  Desert 
and  grow  best  on  rocky,  well-drained 
slopes  with  a  southern  exposure. 

The  survival  rate  of  the  seeds  is  1  in  20 
million  in  the  natural  world,  though 
commercial  growers  have  found  them 
fairly  ,  easy  to  propagate  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  In  the  desert,  the  tiny, 
slow-growing  seedlings  need  a  nurse 
plant  for  shade  and  protection  from 
trampling  desert  animals.  New  plants 
are  seldom  found  growing  at  the  base 
of  mature  saguaros.  The  seeds  are 
carried  abroad  in  bird  and  animal  drop¬ 
pings.  Less  than  1  percent  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  that  do  reach  a  height  of  one- 
fourth  inch  survive  their  first  year. 

Root  growth  is  rapid  during  the  second 
year,  and  by  the  time  the  saguaro 
reaches  maturity  the  root  system  has 
spread  laterally  to  twice  the  height  of 
the  cactus. 

After  30  arduous  years,  when  the 
saguaro  reaches  a  height  of  about 
seven  feet,  the  first  blossoms  and  fruit 
may  appear.  Each  successive  year,  the 
number  of  fruits  produced  increases. 
Only  when  the  plant  is  approximately 
14  feet  tall  and  has  reached  senior 
citizen  status  (about  60  years)  does  it 
start  to  grow  arms.  j 

Since  blossoms  are  produced  in  a  ring 
encircling  the  growing  tip  of  the  plant, 
the  addition  of  arms  increases  the 
capacity  to  produce  fruit.  This  lateral 
branching  need  not  be  symmetrical, 
and  it  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  saguaro  maintaining  its  bal-  ' 
ance.  Blossoms  appear  in  May  and  are  j 
pollinated  by  white-wing  doves  and  ' 
long-nosed  bats.  As  is  common  with 
most  night  blooming  plants,  the  flowers  j 
are  white  but  they  do  not  close  in  the 
morning  sunshine.  | 

A  mature  saguaro  weighs  about  ten 
tons,  the  same  as  a  large  elephant,  and  | 
it  is  70  to  90  percent  water.  The  internal  ; 
structure  includes  a  cylinder  of  fibrous  | 
poles.  These  vertical  ribs  act  much  like  I 


•  Desk  chair 

•  Glass  top  for  jewelry  case  in  Gift 
Shop 

•  Volunteers 

•  Large  bulletin  board 

•  Heavy  duty  blender 

•  Mesquite  beans 

•  Paper  shredder 

•  Fax  machine 

•  UV  filters  for  fluorescent  tubes  in 
the  library 
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re-bar  in  reinforced  concrete,  support¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  weight  of  the  cac¬ 
tus.  Native  Americans  found  many 
construction  uses  for  these  sturdy  ribs, 
which  remain  strong  even  after  the 
cactus  dies  and  collapses. 

Saguaro  fruit  was  harvested  in  early 
July  by  desert  people.  Salvaged  ribs 
were  effectively  used  to  knock  the 
ripened  fruit  to  the  ground.  The  seeds, 
high  in  food  value,  were  processed  and 
stored  for  later  use,  and  the  sweet  red 
juice  was  boiled,  strained  and  used  as  a 
drink  or  syrup. 

Usually  the  arms  of  the  saguaro  grow 
skyward.  The  twisted  and  lop-eared 
arms  seen  on  some  cacti  are  caused 
by  frost  damage.  When  weakened,  the 
great  weight  of  the  arms  causes  them 
to  fall.  Although  it  is  very  rare,  the  giant 
cactus  may  also  develop  an  abnormal 
random  growth  at  the  top,  giving  it  a 
crested  appearance.  There  are  two 
examples  of  crested  saguaros  at  the 
Desert  Botanical  Garden. 

The  saguaro  secretes  a  scar  tissue  to 
wall  itself  off  from  invasive  tissue 
damage,  and  the  pecking  of  gila  wood¬ 
peckers  or  gilded  flickers  cause  cicatrix 
"boots”  to  be  formed.  Starlings  often 
steal  the  boot  homes  before  the  original 
tenants  are  ready  to  relinquish  owner¬ 
ship,  so  woodpeckers  may  have  to 
make  several  holes  before  taking  up 
occupancy.  The  diminutive  elf  owl  is 
content  to  wait  for  a  vacancy  before 
moving  in.  As  a  general  rule,  even  large 
boots  that  penetrate  within  the  rib  ring 
don’t  seem  to  harm  the  saguaro,  and 
these  nests  can  be  1 0  degrees  cooler 
in  summer  than  the  outside  air.  Harris 
hawks  and  great  horned  owls  build  their 
nests  in  the  crook  of  the  arms  of  the 
cactus. 

Some  desert  rodents  gnaw  the  green 
tissue  of  the  saguaro,  and  packrats 
often  make  their  nests  directly  under  a 
fallen  cactus.  Javelina  and  cattle  also 
consider  the  saguaro  a  suitable  meal. 


•  Steel  filing  cabinets  for  the  library 
pamphlet  files 

•  Volunteers 

•  Catalog/computer  table  for  the 
library 

•  Botanical  art  file  boxes  for  the  library 

•  Roto-tiller  (rear  tined) 

•  Pick  up  truck 

•  Cement  mixer 

•  Tools  (hand,  power,  tool  boxes) 

•  Generator 


Immature  plants  and  seedlings  usually 
succumb  to  this  browsing,  but  in  mature 
cacti  the  cell  structures  essential  for  life 
can  remain  intact  within  the  circle  of 
ribs.  The  diameter  of  the  saguaro  at  the 
dirtline  seldom  exceeds  12  inches, 
regardless  of  the  height  of  the  cactus. 

Interest  in  the  saguaro  wasn’t  signifi¬ 
cant  until  after  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
incorporated  a  large  portion  of  the 
Sonoran  Desert  into  the  United  States 
in  1853.  The  railroad  brought  more 
people  to  the  area,  and  scientific  curi¬ 
osity  about  the  cactus  grew.  Because 
the  saguaro  has  a  lifespan  longer  than 
man,  and  because  it  has  no  growth 
rings  for  determining  age,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  calculate  how  old  some  of 
them  are.  A  few  early  photographers 
posed  their  subjects  in  front  of  scenic 
cacti  and  identifiable  rock  outcroppings, 
so  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  some 
saguaros  to  specific  dates  in  the  last 
century. 

Although  there  is  some  evidence  that 
numbers  of  cacti  rise  and  fall  in  a  cyclic 
manner,  experts  do  not  yet  know  if  the 
current  diminishing  trend  will  or  can  be 
reversed.  It  is  obvious  that  civilization 
and  subtle  changes  in  climate  have  had 
some  effect.  Roots  are  trampled  by  all- 
terrain  vehicles,  roads  are  cut  through 
pristine  wilderness,  and  the  gentle 
giants  are  targets  for  invading  bacteria 
as  well  as  slap-happy  shooters.  The 
pollinating  Sanborn  long-nosed  bat  pop¬ 
ulation  has  also  been  greatly  reduced. 

Ancient  civilizations  produced  temples 
on  the  Acropolis  and  the  Roman  Coli¬ 
seum.  Somewhat  the  worse  for  wear, 
these  structures  still  stand,  silent  and 
grand.  Here  in  the  western  world,  where 
similar  antiquities  are  rare,  we  can 
contemplate  our  giant  saguaros.  They, 
too,  show  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
scars  of  civilization,  but  perhaps  in  the 
silence  of  a  Sonoran  Desert  sunset,  we 
might  hear  them  whisper  in  good 
Browningian  tones;  “Grow  old  along 
with  me,  the  best  is  yet  to  be.” 


•  Carpet  cleaning  machine 

•  Pressure  washer 

•  Air  compressor 

•  Band  saw 

•  Utility  trailer 

•  Volunteers 

•  Tractor  (bucket  loader,  back  hoe) 

•  Wire  feed  welder 

•  Paint  gun 

•  Hammer  drill 

•  Reciprocating  saw 


Important  Dates: 

October  7-8 

Phoenix  Home  &  Garden 
Landscape  &  Flower  Show 

October  20  (3-6  p.m.) 

Member’s  Landscape  Plant  Sale 
Preview 

October  21-22 

Fall  Landscape  Plant  Sale 

October  22 

Music  in  the  Garden 

November  18-19 

Desert  Harvest  Festival 

NOCHE  DE  LAS  LUMINARIAS 

Friday,  December  1 

Member’s  Preview  (Guest  tickets  on 
sale  November  1 ) 

Saturday,  December  2 

Public  Night 

Walter  Jorgenson 

Walter  Jorgenson,  a  long-time  volunteer 
at  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  died  in 
July  after  a  short  illness. 

In  1988  he  donated  his  collection  of 
cactus  and  succulent  reference  books 
to  Richter  Library.  A  joy  to  work  with, 
Walter  cheered  everyone  with  his  ready 
smile  and  his  delight  in  all  Garden  activ¬ 
ities.  In  his  memory.  Friends  of  the 
Garden  have  donated  a  book.  An  Index 
of  Cactus  Illustrations,  to  the  library. 

Botanical  Print  Exhibit 
On  Loan  to 
Nevada  Museum 

Art  Wolf,  director  of  the  Nevada  State 
Museum  in  Las  Vegas,  visited  the 
Garden  last  spring  during  our  exhibition 
of  botanical  prints,  "Family  Portraits: 
Cacti  of  the  Americas.”  He  was  very 
impressed  with  the  exhibit,  and  because 
there  is  a  growing  interest  in  desert 
plants  in  the  Las  Vegas  area  he  thought 
his  community  would  enjoy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  these  rare  and  beautiful 
prints.  In  particular,  he  believed  that  the 
local  Cactus  and  Succulent  Society 
would  appreciate  this  fine  collection. 

As  a  result,  “Family  Portraits”  was  care¬ 
fully  packed  and  shipped  to  Las  Vegas 
where  it  is  now  on  loan  to  the  Nevada 
State  Museum.  The  exhibit  was  funded 
through  a  grant  from  the  Arizona  Human¬ 
ities  Council. 
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Sales  Greenhouse 

Having  a  hard  time  deciding  on  a  gift? 
Is  there  a  special  person  or  occasion 
for  which  a  unique  gift  is  needed?  The 
answer  —  a  plant,  a  cactus  in  bloom, 
a  charming  euphorbia,  a  delicate 
haworthia,  or  one  of  the  other  succu¬ 
lents  offered  in  the  Garden’s  Sales 
Greenhouse. 

After  an  intermittent  start  in  the  spring  of 
1988,  the  Sales  Greenhouse  opened 
for  regular  hours,  6  days  per  week  last 
October.  It  closed  for  the  season  on 
May  31 .  The  year  was  a  stunning  suc¬ 
cess.  Our  visitors  and  our  members 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  small  gift  plants,  unusual 
collector  plants,  and  plants  unavailable 
from  other  sources.  This  year  the  Sales 
Greenhouse  will  open  for  its  second 
season  on  October  2  and  the  plants  are 
expected  to  be  better  than  ever. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  the  Sales  Green¬ 
house  than  just  the  four  hours  each  day 
which  it  is  open.  Twenty-four  volunteers 
work  in  the  Sales  Program  and  they  not 
only  sell  the  plants,  they  water,  feed. 


DBG  Is 
Full  of  Beans 

To  all  those  members  who  responded  to 
our  request  for  ripe  mesquite  beans. . . 
thank  you,  and  keep  them  coming! 

Thanks  to  you,  we  now  have  more  than 
1 000  gallons  of  beans  for  our  ongoing 
"hands-on”  activities  on  the  Plants  ' 
and  People  Trail.  We  couldn’t  have  cd 
done  it  without  your  help.  ^ 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  1 200-1 500  gallons, 
so  please  don’t  stop  now.  Just  drop  them 
off  at  the  Admissions  Booth  and  we’ll 
take  them  from  there. 

We  are  planning  a  Mesquite  Party  for  all 
of  our  contributors,  so  leave  your  ^ 
name  and  address  with  the 
beans  or  call  Ruth  Greenhouse 
so  we  can  put  you  on  our 
invitation  list. 

We  do  ask  that  the  beans  are  free  of  litter 
and  that  they  haven’t  been  on  damp 
ground  because  they  spoil  easily. 


Members  have  delivered  about  1 ,000 
gallons  of  ripe  mesquite  beans  for 
upcoming  trail  activities,  but  more  are 
needed. 


label  and  maintain  them.  From  a  modest 
beginning  last  year,  and  after  a  mighty 
effort  over  the  summer,  the  number  of 
plants  that  these  volunteers  are  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  Garden’s  own  collection  is 
increasing  rapidly. 

The  Sales  Greenhouse  is  one  part  of 
the  Garden’s  Plant  Sales  Program.  The 
Program  now  encompasses  two  land¬ 
scape  sales  a  year,  each  of  which 
offers  over  500  plants  for  sale;  a  cactus 
sale  during  the  Cactus  Festival  and  the 
daily  sales  through  the  Sales  Green¬ 
house.  All  of  these  sales  are  comple¬ 
mented  by  a  full-time  propagation  effort 
growing  plants  from  the  collection  for 
sale.  In  the  spring  of  1990  the  Sales 
Program  expects  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
first  Garden-grown  plants  for  landscape 
introduction  through  this  program. 

Mark  the  date. .  .October  2... the 

Sales  Greenhouse  will  reopen.  Regular 
hours  are  10  a.m.  until  2  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Saturday.  Plan  to  visit  often 
during  the  season,  and  don’t  forget  to 
tell  your  friends  that  they  can  shop  the 
Sales  Greenhouse  and  the  Gift  Shop 
(open  daily,  9  to  5)  without  having  to  pay 
admission  to  the  Garden. 


Wanted; 

New  Friends 
For  the  Garden 

Have  you  noticed  how  saguaros  branch 
out  so  they  have  more  opportunities  to 
bloom?  We  want  to  invite  Garden 
members  to  “branch  out”  and  take 
advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  to 
“bloom”  as  volunteers. 

Volunteers  play  a  significant  role  at  the 
Garden.  During  the  past  year  they 
provided  over  31,200  hours  of  volun¬ 
teer  service.  They  definitely  make  a 
difference! 

What  do  these  volunteers  do? 

Docents  interpret  the  outdoor  exhibits 
and  trails  and  give  tours,  not  only  shar¬ 
ing  information  but  meeting  and  wel¬ 
coming  visitors  from  all  over  the  world. 

Horticulture  Aides  help  maintain  the 
living  collections  by  watering,  weeding 
and  transplanting.  Since  these  volun¬ 
teers  often  work  in  teams,  these  tasks 
become  a  social  activity  as  well. 

Sales  Greenhouse  volunteers  provide 
the  tender,  loving  care  needed  for  the 
desert  plants  in  our  retail  sales  pro¬ 
gram  and  help  customers  with  their 
purchases. 

Gift  Shop  volunteers  help  visitors  take 
a  bit  of  the  desert  home.  They  meet  and 
talk  with  the  many  visitors  to  the  Gar¬ 
den,  help  with  pricing  and  stocking 
shelves  and  assist  customers  with  their 
purchases. 

Special  events  like  Noche  de  las 
Luminarias  represent  an  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  participate,  even  those 
with  a  limited  time  budget  for  weekly 
commitments.  COMPAS,  a  majorfund- 
raising  effort  that  includes  the  Garden 
as  one  of  five  beneficiary  organizations, 
needs  volunteers  to  help  throughout  the 
year. 

Other  opportunities  are  also  available 
including  working  in  the  library,  the 
research  department  and  assisting  staff 
with  clerical  tasks. 

Many  of  these  volunteer  activities 
require  training,  and  the  Garden  pro¬ 
vides  exceptional  education  opportu¬ 
nities  for  all  volunteers. 

This  is  truly  a  chance  for  you  to  branch 
out  and  bloom.  If  you  weren’t  able  to 
come  to  the  Volunteer  Open  House  on 
Monday,  October  2,  please  call  the 
education  department  at  941-1225  to 
arrange  an  appointment  for  an  interview. 
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Members  —  New  and  Renewals 

June  -  September  15,  1989 


Saguaro  Society  Members 


The  DBG  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
Saguaro  Society  for  its  leadership  and 
generous  support  of  Garden  programs 
and  services. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Alpert 
Mr.  John  R.  Augustine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  V.  Bidwill 
Mr.  Craig  J.  Bolton 
Mr.  Hal  Bone 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Breunig 

Mr.  Bruce  H.  Cole 

Mr.  Roger  Davis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Douglas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Eldean 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Ellison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  M.  Endicott 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  A.  Flegenheimer 

Ms.  Donna  Humphrey  Fleischer 

Miss  Helen  Gansert 

Ms.  Pamela  Grant 

Mrs.  Ann  Lee  Harris 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Huizingh 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  F.  Kitchell 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Korte 

Mr.  Delbert  R.  Lewis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orme  Lewis,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  McClennen 
Mrs.  Janice  Moats 
Mr.  William  Howard  O’Brien 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Papp 
Mr.  John  C.  Pritzlaff,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Robinson 

Mr.  Steven  S.  Robson 

Ms.  Karen  Sinchak 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herb  Smith 

Mr.  N.  Joel  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karsten  Solheim 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Swaback 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Swanson 

Mrs.  George  Ullman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Wallace 

The  Edna  Rider  Whiteman  Foundation 


Agave  Century  Club 

Arizona  Municipal  Water  Users 
Association 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Bartol 
Ms.  Christine  Bittker 
Ms.  M.  J.  Busching 
Ms.  Jacklyn  Ellis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Miller 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Bagby 
Mrs.  Bonnie  J.  Barrett 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Dixon 
Mr.  Fred  Duval 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Eareckson 

Mr.  Gerard  Ellis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Graham 

Mr.  Warren  Goodrich 

Ms,  Billie  Jo  Harned 

Dr.  Ronald  A,  Javitch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Marshall 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McKinley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Miner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  C.  Mitchell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane  Morse 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Murphy 

Ms.  Rose  Stapley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Swift 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Tarby 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Tatelbaum 
Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Wallace 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Ileene  Wist 

Contributing  Members 

Ms.  Mary  Jo  Aber 

Mr.  Arthur  Adams 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Addor 

Mr.  John  Alcock 

Mr.  Ken  Bacher 

Mrs.  Lamar  G.  Beaver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Douglas  Bobbitt 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Boehmer 

Mr.  John  Bowen 

Mrs.  Lois  H,  Bradley 

Ms.  Sharon  Broderius 

Mr.  J.  T.  Cain 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Campbell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Christian 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Crouch 

Mr.  L.  Cummings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney  Engelen 

Dr.  D,  L.  Erickson 

Ms.  Kathryn  Evans 


Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Fields 

Mrs.  Karen  L.  Ford 

Ms.  Sarah  Freeh 

Mrs.  Bill  Furbee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Dale  Garman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Goldman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Gray 

Ms.  Ruth  Halseth 

Mrs.  Margarette  Hammontree 

Mrs.  I.  Henry  Haver 

Mr.  John  L.  Hay  III 

Mr.  Herman  0.  Hertenstein 

Ms,  Sharon  R.  Hickman 

Mr.  Scott  Hoehn 

Mr.  Patrick  Hoog 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hudak 

Ms.  Nancy  Hutchins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Jaquay 

Mrs.  Anne  E.  Jenson 

Ms.  Laurie  Johnston 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Jolma 

Mr.  Stephen  M.  Jones 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Kiefer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lake 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Layton 

Mr.  James  J.  Lemmon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  C.  Lindsay 

Mrs.  Louis  Loeser 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Luegering 

Mrs.  Arlene  Lurie 

Mrs.  Robert  Mayfield 

Mr,  Darel  D.  McIntyre 

Mr,  Henry  C.  Morehead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morgan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Morris 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  L.  Mosher 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Nemetz  II 

Mrs.  William  H.  Nenstiel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Noren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  Novak 

Dr.  Laurence  Novick 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Pesin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Petersen 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Pospisil 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Redman 

Mrs.  Edward  Rowley 

Mrs.  Helen  Ruskin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Ryan 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sanderson 

Ms.  Beth  Schermer 

Ms.  Betty  Schilling 

Ms.  Sallye  Schumacher 

Ms.  Ruth  R.  Simms 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Slicer 

Mrs.  Celissa  Smith 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Smith 

Mr.  David  R.  Squire 

Mr.  Gerald  E.  Stanton 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Tate 

Mr.  Ted  Tawshunsky 

Mr.  Aria  Thomas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thomas 

Mr.  Steve  Tugenberg 

Mr.  Ruben  Valdez 

Ms.  Carole  Whittaker 

Mrs.  John  Zartman 

Ms.  Judie  Zaruches 


Desert  Council 

Arizona  Republic/Phoenix  Gazette 

Intel  Corporation 

KNIX 

Southwest  Gas  Corporation 


Donors 

Mr.  John  Augustine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Distin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Douglas 

Mrs,  Kate  Ellison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Graham 

Ms.  Pamela  Grant 

Ms.  Darlene  Henderson 

Ms.  Wendy  Hodgson 

Honeywell  Give  Once  Club 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Ingersoll 

Ms.  Virginia  L.  Korte 

Mr.  Samuel  Langerman 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  McClennen 

Mr.  Darel  McIntyre 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mendolia 

Mr.  Orrie  Mulholland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Mulligan 

Ms.  Helen  O’Brien 

Security  Pacific  Foundation 

The  Desert  Botanical  Garden  has 
received  contributions  in  memory  of; 

Rick  Delamater 

Arizona  Native  Plant  Society 

Ms.  Viva  Ashcroft 

Ms.  Rae  Coats 

Ms.  Martha  Courter 

Ms.  Katherine  Crowther 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  Douglas 

Mr.  James  Eppstein 

Ms.  Patti  R.  Fenner 

Mr.  Eugene  Gauger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hanson 

Ms.  Wendy  Hodgson 

Maumee  Valley  Country  Day  School 

Mrs.  Norman  J.  Meyer 

Ms.  Judy  Mielke 

Mr.  Stanley  Nathanson 

Ms.  Phyllis  Rogers 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Spiegel 

Ms.  Laura  Stone 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Teitlebaum 

Ms.  June  and  Mary  Ann  Whipple 

Robert  R.  Ferguson 

Mrs.  Mary  Doris  Ferguson 

Dr.  Louis  Kossuth 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Halter 

James  E.  Louden 

Chase  Bank  of  Arizona 

Fennemore  Craig 

Ms.  Linda  G.  Mesiti 

Ms.  Sondra  Mesnik 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  Mitchem 

Stein  Roe  &  Farnham,  Inc. 

Mr.  Jack  W.  Whiteman 

Corporate/Foundation  Grants 

Arizona  Commission  on  the  Arts 
Arizona  Humanities  Council 
Center  for  Plant  Conservation 
The  Fleischer  Foundation 
Honeywell  Inc. 

Institute  of  Museum  Services 
Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation 

In-Kind  Donations 

Australian  National  Botanic  Gardens 

Ms.  Sandy  Cialaszyk 

Desierto  Verde 

Mr.  John  Hales 

Mr.  John  Myrtle 

Ms.  Jeannie  Nealson 

Mr.  James  E.  Petersen 

Ted  Levine  Drum  Company 
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Members  Make  A  Difference 


If  the  plants  and  collections  are  the  flesh  of  the  Desert  Botanical  Garden,  then  the  members  are  its  lifeblood.  The  growth 
of  your  Garden  over  the  past  year  has  been  phenomenal,  with  many  exciting  changes  and  additions.  The  loyal  support 
of  the  Garden’s  membership  has  made  this  possible. 

To  continue  to  grow,  the  Garden  must  constantly  add  an  “infusion”  of  new  members.  Won’t  you  helps  us  grow  by 
encouraging  a  friend  to  join?  The  membership  office  will  be  happy  to  provide  materials  and  information  you  can  share 
with  your  friends. 


And  with  the  holidays  approaching,  you  may  also  be  looking  for  special  gifts  for  loved  ones.  Gift  memberships  are 
wonderful  presents.  Use  the  form  below,  mail  it  to  the  membership  office,  and  your  special  someone  will  receive  anj^ 
attractive  gift  card  inscribed  with  your  personal  message. 

Remember  . . .  Membership  Makes  A  Difference! 


I  would  like  to  give  a 
GIFT  MEMBERSHIP  TO: 


□  Mr.  &  Mrs 
Name 


